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When? 
Now! 


How ? 
Read! 


The Secret of Success BETTER Make a Stir in the World 
Improving Opportunities THAN RICHES You Can, If You Know Enough 


A BRIEF OPPORTUNITY THAT WILL NEVER BE YOURS AGAIN. 
WHAT IS IT? 


Clare’s Library of Universal History 


without exception the most complete and reliable work in existence. It is It Cost Years of Unremitting Toil. 

a fair and judicial survey of humanity from the first faint dawn of civiliza- It Stands the Crowning Glory of the Author. 

tion to the present hour. ; His Claim to Gratitude 
po ee from The Present is 

Clare, follows mankind onl FT 2 


Right to Expect to be 
Known to the Future. 


ENDORSEMENTS 


Thousands of them have 
come unasked, from edu- 
cators, statesmen, scholars: 
from the pulpit, press and 
bar; from men and women 
in every walk of life. 

Only two are given. 


from his far-away home in 
the Orient, five thousand 
years ago,down through the 
ages; marking his progress 
in government, religion, 
science, and art; noting 
occasional lapses: laying 
emphasis on important 
events, and touching lightly 
matters of lesser import. 
_ Scholars and pF pei in 
their expressions of praise 
are snaninena. ' pes 13. ee a . fet BO. “ Frank M. Gunasaulus, 
The Library of Universal ees pee Ete AND \RE ae ¥ pastor Plymouth Congrega- 
History is like a picture oe aC TEx, oF abet ese tional Church, Chicago, and 
from the hand of a master. President of the Armour In- 
The perspective is perfect ; stitute, says: 
the details in correct pro- ‘Without the slightest 


portion. touch of political or relig- 

An acquaintance with ious bigotry, Mr. Clare has 
this great book is a liberal dealt soberly and deeply 
education; a positive pleas- with the forces of Church 
ure to acquire; better than and State which have ruled 
a fortune to have. mankind, Without being 


_ For the first and only at all theatrical in his treat- 
time the Library of Universal ment of brilliant or signifi- 


History is brought within cant movements or events, 


easy reach, on terms so he has seized and presented 
generous that there can be their true dramatic intent. 


no Jegitimate excuse for not With great scholarship he 


seizing the opportunity. has not become dull. With 
a trained and genuine pow- 
er of imagination, he has 
never become vague. I[tis 
a work of real genius; his 
thought is clear and vigor- 
on ous, his mastery of English 
sure and often eloquent.’’ 


. General M. A. Leggett, 

4 the famous lawyer, and Ex- 

‘24 Commissioner of Patents, 
ws) speaks as follows: 


DESCRIPTION 


5 Imperial Octavo Volumes. 
2,013 DoubleColumn Pages 
Size, all told, 10% x8x9Q in. 
Weight, 25% lbs. ‘g 
Binding, Brown Silk Clot} 
stamped in Gold. : 
Hundreds of Full- Page 
_ Half-tone Illustrations. | 
Seventy-three Colored “For families having 
Maps. | 2 | | ~ - . ee: only small libraries, this 
Paper, Finest Quality, * eee a ih ae a 8 ee ee) =o history is almost a necessi- 
Heavy, Super-calender- A a rele oy = ty, and will be a great con- 
d a ; | bes venience to any library, 
however large it may be. It 
is so arranged and indexed 


ed, 

Type, Clear, Large, Perfect. 

N bantu N O d 
o Name of Note is Omitted. that any matter in it may 

No Deed Worthy of Attention 1s Left Out. , y y 


No Influential Event Fails of R iti : Sind , ~ a | pert oa is ad- 
° 1S OF Recognition. luliably written, elegant rinted, and beautifu illustrated. The maps 
It is The Result of A Life Devoted to Research. 6 y y 


in it are excellent, and greatly aid in understanding the text.”’ 
UNPRECEDENTED — 


UNEQUALED — OUR PROPOSITION. UNIQUE — 


INIMITABLE — 


We will give one year’s subscription to THE NEW UNITY, and a complete set of CLARE’S LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, guaran- 
teed as described above, for $2.00, and eight monthly payments of $1.00 each. 


The complete set will be delivered FREE OF CHARGE on receipt of the first payment of $2.0 ° 


The chance is open to paid-up subscribers who will have the dat 3333355252555 2F 235352335 2352532335 225253352535 32323323532E35333. 
of their subscription advanced pa A year. r gepplenraiene fr??? 2 333FIII7IdI33I33333339333333399>5 
MARK THIS The publisher has less than 1,500 sets. When : i a \V 


they are taken, this offer ceases. By no possibil- 
ALFRED C. CLARK, PUB., THE NEW UNITY, 


ity will it ever be made again in any shape, manner, or form. A for- 
edition of Clare’s great work. ‘ No. 185-7 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


It is, without exception, the greatest bargain ever offered. Ency- 
clopedias, books of reference, dictionaries, are commonplace, cheap, 


and tawdry in comparison. It is more fascinating than a novel, more : i 
prs mt ah ata go: al payment to be made thirty days from date. The Histories are to be sent 


The lowest publishers’ price at which Clare’s History has ever a me, all charges prepaid. 
been sold is $19.00, cash in hand. It is now offered on conditions a Remarks: 
; 


tunate and accidental circumstance throws in our way a part of one . 
Dear Sir: Inclosed find $2.00. In return send me The New Unity 


for one year, and Clare’s Library of Universal History, in five volumes, 
to be paid for in eight monthly installments of $1.00 each. The first 


that bring it within easy reach of all. 


Up to this time the Library of Universal History has been found 
only in the libraries of the rich and famous, or on the shelves of great 


public institutions, 
¥ A Month Hence may 


ACT NOW! be Too Late...... 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher THE NEW UNITY, 185-187 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


\ 


Yours truly, 


+ ee ae 


a — — —— — — — 


O unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute, 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies. 


~ Editorial. 


We take pleasure in reprinting from the Boston 
lranscript some account of the Whittier Pilgrimage, 
recently conducted by the Old South Historical 
Society of Boston, from the pen of Edwin D. Mead. 
Further explanation, not only of this visit to the 
haunts of Whittier, but of the valuable work done 
by this society the last year in the study of the anti- 
slavery struggle, will be found in the ever valuable 
Iditor’s Table of the New Angland Magazine for 
July. Parents and teachers, as well as students of 
history in high school and college, will find these 


suggestions not only illuminating but inspiring. 


row 

At last the quest for the ten noblest poems in 
Knglish literature, instituted a year ago by the 
The 


elsewhere.and will be 


editor of this paper, has come to publication. 
pamphlet is advertised 
noticed in our Study Table department, and is 
out in the world following its elder brother,—the 
quest of the ‘‘Ten Greatest Novels,’ 


been pursuing its way for some thirteen years. This 


which has 


is a little side-pocket guide to the great treasures of 
nglish verse. We cannot see how it can fail to 
interest, and serve school-boy and school-girl as well 
We trust it will reach from the 
busy farm-home to the university. THE New UNIty 
will be glad to hear from those who are to make the 
acquaintance of this silent guide through the land 
of the poets, which, popular opinion notwithstanding, 
is the land of practical affairs, the land of toil, the 


land of usefulness and strength. 


We are sorry to learn through the communication 
sent out by the American Purity Alliance that the 
House of Lords recently publicly endorsed and 


as their professors. 


THURSDAY, JULY 15, 1897. 


NuMBER 20 


commended steps taken by the Secretary of State 
for India to reintroduce ‘‘ State Regulation of Vice 
in Connection with the British Army in India” and 
possibly in England. It is hard to believe that this 
step backward will be taken by a government that 
has just celebrated its jubilee of progress and civili- 
zation. That tireless worker for purity, Aaron M. 
Powell, President of the American Purity Alliance, 
No. 105 East 22d Street, New York, 
lating a petition among representative Americans, to 
be signed by them and forwarded to Queen Victoria. 
No better work could be done by many of our 


is circu- 


readers than to send to the above address for copies 
of this appeal, sign it themselves and circulate 
among others. and let it speed its way across the 
water with its protest against the demoralizing pro- 
cedure. The appeal thus states what we believe 
to be the highest philosophy as well as the impera- 
tive ethics in the case: 

“State supervised vice is, in effect, an incitement to 
vicious indulgence; is morally wrong; is unjust to women 


=> ? 
and degrading to men. We furthermore respectfully submit 
that that which 


is morally wrong cannot, by any possible 
method of state and medical supervision, be rendered hygien- 
ically safe and physiologically right; that the alleged sanitary 
benefit of regulation is altogether illusory and misleading; 
that the soldier or civilian may be saved from sin, but not 7m 
sin; that the true and only antidote for vice and its inevitably 
attendant diseases is the chaste, pure life.” 


— 

We have alluded elsewhere to the encouraging 
words and deeds of our correspondents concerning 
the Liberal Congress, but not all correspondents are 
thus sympathetic. One Director writes: ‘1 wish | 
felt more interest in the Congress, but since the 
complete failure of the missionary spirit with which 
it first started out I do not see much in it toawaken 
sacrifice.’ Between this 
brother and the other brother, who, because of what 


he calls the ‘agressive missionary spirit of the Con- 


enthusiasm or inspire 


gress,’ has lost his interest in it, there is a body, 
we know not how large, who believe that the pro- 
clamation of truths and the promulgation of ideas, 
the incorporation of fellowship and of good will 
among different sects, is in itself a mighty mission- 
ary work. This is the constituency that is grad- 
ually but surely rallying around the standards of 
the Congress. It is the constituency that is spring- 
ing up in unexpected ways and places to the support 
of THE New Unity. To this constituency we look 
for support, and for it we gladly work. The first 


correspondent, with exclamatory penmanship, pro- 


-nounces ‘‘a fellowship of the sects an irridescent 


dream,” and declares that it ought to be such. He 
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adds, ‘‘We need the sects and we need the friction 
that comes of conflict. The millennium would be a 
If a calamity, it is, alas, one that we 
are not immediately threatened with. The millen- 
nium is a good thing to work for, and we know of 
no tools to be used in this work but the tools of 


love and appreciation. 


calamity.” 


Editorially, we are un- 
equivocally committed to this “irridescent dream.” 
We believe that the schisms that make sects are 
surface scratches in the spiritual commonwealth, 
The great vascular life of human society is organ- 
ized through, underneath, and above these sect lines. 
We would rather be a tolerant Romanist, feeling the 
tug of life outside and beyond our dogma, than to 
be the liberal bigot who looks at the differences as 
hopeless and final, and claims a monopoly in his own 
narrow estimate of breadth and progress. The 
Liberal Congress, we believe, appeals increasingly 
to men upon whom circumstances have fixed differ- 
ing and perhaps conflicting labels. 
——— 

Notwithstanding the hard times and the vacation 
season, the substantial support to the Liberal Con- 
gress work coming in is of an encouraging character. 
Since the publication of our annual statement of 
finances, many of our annual and other members 
have been heard from, some with inclosures, others 
with subscriptions, and still others with assurances of 
good will and promise of support when possible. 
Our correspondents and others will please note that 
the books of the Liberal Congress are kept on the 
theory that the fiscal year ends on the first of June. 
All annual subscriptions received during the year 
are put down to the credit of the year thus ending. 
This is why we have sent request of renewal 
to some members before the expiration of twelve 
months. We only ask a renewal of subscription, 
payment of which can be made any time during the 
twelve months, and due credit will be given them. 
It makes no difference to the subscribers, but it 

It still 
remains as intended by both parties, that five dol- 
lars carries with it twelve months’ privileges, and, 


simplifies the bookkeeping of the congress. 


what is better, twelve months’ support and encour- 
agement. Since our last acknowledgments nearly 
eighty dollars have been received, which sum will 
be duly credited in these columns. Any delay in the 
acknowledgment by mail will be accounted for by 
the temporary removal of the secretary’s office from 
Chicago to Tower Hill. All further remittances, 
communications of any kind up to September 12th, 
had better be addressed to Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 


General Secretary, Spring Green, Wis. 


=><-<.- —s 


Professor David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford, 
writes us, under date of June 30th: ‘I leave this 
week for Behring Sea, where I shall have another 
struggle with the beasts that were, remaining there 
about two months. From my present point of view 
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I cannot see my way clear to be at Nashville, unless 
I am forced to go on account of government work, 
then I could stop a few days as I did last year,” 
This leaves us some grounds for hope that Dr. Jor- 
dan will be with us. The following, from a letter 
from the venerable Prof. Joseph Le Conte, of Berk- 
eley, Col., who may well be called the mentor among 
American geologists, and a spiritual leader of men, 
as wellas a teacher of science, will show the nature 
of many letters received by the secretary,—a refusal 
tempered by such gracious appreciation that it be- 
Conte was 
asked to come to Nashville and tell his fellow-citi- 


comes an encouragement. Professor Le 


zens of the South what evolution has to say about 


life, to which he replied: 


‘T have felt strongly urged to comply with your 
invitation, urged both by the greatness of the sub- 
ject and by the importance of the field. When | 
was last in the South, last winter, I saw evidences of 
a deep undercurrent of liberal thought, but afraid to 
show itself openly. Ido believe the harvest is ripen- 
ing. While I therefore most sincerely sympathize 
with your efforts, yet it is simply impossible for me 
to do more than express my wishes {ur your success. 
The time comes in the middle of our first semester, 
and I shall be more than usually tired. I own by 
the fact that by my request and my offer to carry 
on a part of his work—my associate in geology 
has. been sent by the University as a delegate to 
the International Geological Congress to meet at 
St. Petersburg in August and September.” 


Not all the letters are of this sympathetic charac- 
ter, though. One prominent layman in the South, 
after having written cordial words, took time to read 
the printed material sent, and perhaps found new 
light on this subject, and hastened to retract 


his words of encouragement by saying: 


‘“When my letter to you was written, I was under 
the impression that the movement was strictly ortho- 
dox in all its features, and intended only to 
cultivate good will between all orthodox Christian 
denominations, as well as between the sections of 
our country. Asa firm believer in the inspiration of 
the Bible as God’s revelation to man, and in the 
divinity of Christ, I am not a little disturbed by the 
apparent absence of all recognition of these funda- 
mental doctrines in the publications sent me. [| am 
deeply enlisted in the cause of Christian fellowship, 
and of citizen fellowship, but I am still more deeply 
concerned in the preservation of the faith of our 
people in the great truths of Christianity as held by 
the leading Christian denominations of the world.” 


A bishop of the Episcopal church occupying one 
of the important dioceses of that territory, writes us 
at great length and with great kindness the reason 
why he could not accept an invitation to speak on the 
platform of the congress. He sums up his carefully 
written argument as follows: 

‘Finally, you see that my liberality i is limited by 
a dogma, viz.: ‘Jesus Christ is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life, and no man cometh to the Father but 


by Him’ (St. John 14:6). With those who accept 
this dogma, be they of whatever name or variety of 
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opinion, I am only too glad to co-operate, but | 
cannot by word or act encourage even the sugges- 
tion that there is any other way, or any other name, 
under heaven whereby we may be saved. This may 
appear to some to be narrow and illiberal and dog- 
matic, but to me it is a matter of life and death.” 


But notwithstanding the letters of declination, 
many from inability to attend, a few from lack of sym- 
pathy with the organization, we have a cheering 
number of acceptances at hand—enough to warrant 
a full and attractive programme, which we still 
withhold for a while, hoping thus to avoid disap- 
pointment or premature announcements. Dr. Lew- 
inthal, of the local committee at Nashville, writes 
the secretary: ‘“‘ Before leaving home I looked after 
nearly everything we planned to. Chancellor Kirk- 
land of the Vanderbilt University will be with us. 
The reception to the congress by the ladies in the 
Woman’s Building will be tendered. The Ladies’ 
Assembly Room and the Children’s Building will 
be at our disposal.” 


ee 7 oo-lUCl 


On Horseback. 


K:merson somewhere suggests to one in quest of 
an impressive view of the landscape, to look 
out upon it from between one’s legs. That is a 
unique suggestion, but it places one in an awkward 
and strained attitude, to say the least. This is 
avoided, and much the same result is gained by one 
who takes a long view of the landscape on horse- 
back. A hundred miles of country road, for the 
most part out of sight, and oftentimes out of hearing 
of a railroad train, makes the old world new, and 
familiar scenes fresh and inspiring. 

Ye editor, on his good horse Roos left the edi- 
torial care and city dust and noise upon his annual 
pilgrimage, on Monday, the 28th. He managed to 
pick his way out of the great city through boulevard, 
park, and avenue without touching the distracting 
thoroughfares which represent the arterial life of a 
great city, or the painful comedy, architectural and 
otherwise, of the ‘ outskirts.’”’ The belated spring 
was being atoned for by the intense summer days, 
the farmers’ gloomy prognostications of ‘‘no corn 
crop,” were suddenly laid aside and forgotten in the 
urgent demands for all the energy, man and horse- 
power, which the farm could yield, to fight the weeds 
which are making such tremendous strides in their 
effort to keep up with the corn. The clover fields, 
magnificent in their pinkish hue, were yielding to 
the sickle of the mowers. Women and children 
were either upon the ladders, among the branches 
of the cherry-trees, or down on their knees in the 
Strawberry patches. The five days we were on the 
toad were the terrible days, according to the weather 
reports and the calendar of casualties in the Chicago 
papers, but still the horse and rider fared well, and 
we would not have realized the heat had not the sun 
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sent his piercing arrows through the exposed cuticle 
wherever presented, and then inspired an army of 
Brownies to dig drainage canals under the skin, 
which cannot be accomplished without sensations. 

How the bicycle frays out on the margin of a 
great city! Forty, fifty and more miles away, we 
encountered boys and girls, men and women, who 
left the city ‘this morning early,” and expect to be 
‘back to-night late.’’ Once ina while these cen- 
tury runs of the day were extended into the coveted 
“one night out and back next day.” The horse- 
man from his aristocratic heights blessed the in- 
ventor of the bicycle, and wondered how the world 
had gotten along without it so long. But-even the 
friend of the wheel was compelled to see its dan- 
gers, when he had to overhear, at the pretty little 
country tavern, the conversation of the two boys 
from Chicago (who, with him, had made arrange- 
ments for the bowl of bread and milk at five o'clock 
in the morning, preliminary to the early start). 
These two bright boys of the high school, the Sun- 
day school, and the church were comparing notes as 
to the number of cigarettes smoked during the day. 
The ‘six to eight’ of it was sad. 

‘Tsay, B—, did not that last glass of beer at Cross 
Roads make you sick? It did me. I don't think 
I will try it again.” 

B—: ‘‘No!  Itused to at first, but now 1 can take 
a glass of beer every fifteen or twenty miles all 
along the road, and feel the better for it.” 

The first inquirer drops the subject, becomes re- 
lective, and apparently ashamed of his amateurish 
imbecility. 

At. another time, in the gathering dusk of the 
evening, the horseman came upon two children, a 
boy and a girl of the knee-pants age, with a hurt 
ankle and a damaged wheel, two miles and a half 
away from starting-point and fromi destination, feel- 
ing afraid—veritable babes in the woods, almost 
ready tocry. The bicycle is a hard thing to live 
up to. Each new triumph over the physical world 
calls for a growth of spirit. It is the problem of 
the age, how to keep up with our environment, how 
to keep the spirit on top, the soul in the saddle, 
masterfully riding things. 

On Thursday night ye rider was due at Janes- 
ville, one hundred or more miles away from Chicago, 
as the horse trotted. The night was so hot that 
but few people cared what the editor of THE NEw 
Unity “saw and felt in Italy,” but a goodly num- 
ber of the old guard of All Souls Church did care 
enough about their old friend and pastor to defy 
the heat and come out to greet him and listen to 
whatever he might say. Most anything would do, 
for it was the revival of the old fellowship that 
made the occasion pleasant. Next morning even 
the old soldier weakened in the presence of the ris- 

ing thermometer, and the cavalry expedition, horse 
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and rider, boarded the train and shortened the 
distance. On Saturday afternoon, on the very 
green where, in 1861, as a schoolboy, he took his 
first marching lessons, ye editor spoke to a gather- 
ing of ‘old soldiers’’ who were also old friends, 
neighbors, and comrades. This village celebration 
of the Fourth was a significant study in patriotism. 
The bang-whang of the city, the life and death 
struggle with torpedo crackers, bombs, and toy 
pistols which characterizes the Fourth of July cele- 
bration at the metropolis gave way to the patient— 
it might be said delighted—listening to speeches. 
Here again oratory was reinforced by local pride 
and association, for was not the first orator a strip- 
ling just from the village high school, the second 
a Spring Green boy just graduated from the State 
University, covered all over with oratorical honors, 
and the third an old Spring Green boy, who needed 
all the reinforcement of gray hairs and accumulated 
experience in order to keep within hailing distance 
of his youthful town-fellows. 

Then comes Westhope Cottage on Tower Hill, 
quiet, rest, sleep, and the accumulated mail of seven 
days, with much matter concerning the Nashville 
meeting, the weekly needs of [HE NEw Unity, andthe 
investigating interest inthe Tower Hill Summer School 
of Literature which is to be opened by a sermon by 
Dr. Thomas of Chicago on August 8th, and to con- 
tinue two weeks, during which time there will be a 
course of lectures by Mr. Simmons of Minneapolis 
on Greek Dramas; another course by Mr. Jones 
of Chicago on Modern Novels; Studies in Rocks, 
under the direction of Professor Perisho, of the Platt- 
ville Normal School; of Birds, under the lead of Dr. 
Libby, of the State University; a search for ten noble 
poems, as per announcement printed in these columns. 
Following all this mail comes the faithful amanuen- 
sis, and the diligent click of the typewriter is being 
heard on the hill—a sort of thorough-bass to the 
wind-music in the trees. By it the above interests 
will be served, our readers kept in line, and we trust 
in hand, by means of this long-arm connection with 
the Chicago office. Communications of every kind 
intended for the editor or the secretary will reach 
him more directly by being addressed to Spring 
Green, Wis. 


etd aint | 


Make Journalism a Profession. 


There is a growing tendency to discuss the future 
of journalism, all of which implies, where it does not 
assert, that at present journalism has no definite pur- 
pose, and no unified method. The religious papers 
are growing into considerable likeness; but the daily 
news-press is a discordant effort at an indefinite 
something. (1) Shall the newspaper simply be 
made to pay? That is the remotest end of many of 
its corps. (2) Shall it aim foremost of all to give 


the news? That, too, opens a vast door for various 
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notions of what is news. (3) Shall it rise to the 
office of instructor? A few evidently desire toreach 
some such end. (4) I think the ablest editors, 
however, are anxious rather to please the average 
intelligent reader. McCullough was a man of this 
sort. (5) A lower grade, but a very numerous 
class, seeks rigidly to act as a party organ. 

The elbowing of papers for patronage would be 
more interesting if they had a common code or pro- 
fessional creed. As it is, the whole affair is a rough 
and tumble, with now one on top and now another. 
The English Zzmes got its place as the representa- 
tive of John Bull. It stood for the bluff game of 
the Island against the world. In this country we 
have no representative American paper; and never 
did have. The early factionalism went directly into 
sectionalism; and at the best we had first Federal] 
and anti-Federal papers, then Northern and South- 
ern. lhe New York Z7idune, under Greeley, came 
the nearest being a great North American paper we 
ever had. The end of sectionalism ended the reign 
of the Zridune. Thesatire of Factionalism was min- 
gled with gross personality—that spared nobody, 
least of all Washington, Jefferson, and Adams. 
This passed into the libellous bravado that extended 
till 1860. Thenrose the interviewer era, worse than 
both its predecessors. 

Literature hurriedly ran over its antecedent stages 
into a gross effort to picture everything as it is. 
Journalistic realism claims the right to publish 
everything that occurs, as news. It is from this 
sort of realism that society of the present day has 
the most fear. It is nonsense for the press to 
charge the increase of outlawry among young lads 
to reading cheap novels, so long as their own pages 
contain material of the same sort. The position of 
the newspaper as an instructor is certainly honorable 
in intent, but the result can hardly be more than 
sporadic and incidental. As a party organ, a news- 
paper can rarely be consistent with the opinions 
held by its own managers and editors. It seldom 
occurs that either party or any party has a platform 
that is solidly believed in by a dozen independent 
thinkers. On the staffs of a great daily are mixed 
up men of all shades of opinion as to such problems 
as tariff, currency, and states’ rights. When the 
campaign is well on, these are expected to work as a 
unit for a set of principles they do not honestly 
indorse. It has followed that the newspaper as a 
party organ and whipper-in is demoralizing in the 
extreme. It begins by cultivating dishonesty, and 
ends by indorsing action which its managers believe 
to be politically false and ruinous. The ablest 
managing editors pride themselves on having all 
sorts of independent views represented in the corps, 
which must, however, be compelled to absolute sub- 
servience to party when required.. A man who 
has views and will not suppress them, however 
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able otherwise, is a persona non grata in such an 
office. 

The answer to the journalistic problem is prob- 
ably the same answer which has before been given 
to parallel questions in school and church, that is, 
make journalism a profession. Preaching was a 
pick-up of peripatetics and tramp exhorters until 
the church took up the orderly plan of a ministry 
as a profession — duly educated for a specific pur- 
pose by adequate established methods. The medical 
profession had a similar history. The legal pro- 
fession antedates all the others, and is to-day the 
There is a bobtail element to all these 
professions, but these are kept under decent con- 
To-day education in America is going through 
the same experiment. 


strongest. 


trol. 
President Schurman of Cor- 
nell is notable for his resolution to bring the teach- 
ing element to order. It must be made a profes- 
sion, he says, so that a person who enters it will 
stay there. Heretofore half the teachers have 
taken schools to earn a little money, and then get 
into some otheremployment. Horace Mann created 
Schurman would have teachers’ 
collegiate schools, and allow no college graduate 
to teach before being specially qualified, any more 
than another should practice law or medicine with- 
out a diploma certifying to his special qualification 
for those ends. 


the normal school. 


Journalism is in all right senses a profession: yet 
journalists as a rule are not professionals, but 
amateurs. Nine out of ten are pick-ups. There 
has been a drift of young collegians as they leave 
college classes, without the least special preparation, 
to take up with reporting as a temporary resort. 


There is a vague hope that some day it will be 


possible to work up to an editor’s chair. These 
young fellows nearly all fail, as they naturally must 
—and most are spoiled in the attempt for other 
professions. There is no work that requires more 
specific training or special qualifications than that of 
journalism. The work of the reporter, while some- 
times useful in the process of training, is by no 
means in the regular line toward the editor’s chair. 
Many excellent reporters never become anything 
else. But this crowd of amateurs degrades even 
the reporter’s work. It invites the young man to 
turn all his training down into smartness. It ends 
in a general degradation of collegiate education. It 
also has depraved the general business of reporting. 
Our great dailies are smirched with the efforts of 
young fellows to show wit in association with vul- 
gar events. 

Journalism has, however, gone about as far as it 
can in this struggle after striking and popular 
methods. It has exhausted the possibilities. There 
will probably come very soon a strong revulsion 
from the billboard, fantastic style, to a_ chaste 
Carnestness. The Bill Nye and Dr. Talmadge mate- 
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rial has been overdone. The era of court fools 
passed away; and bishops stopped going to great 
councils with clowns and courtesans in their train. 
The people are sickening of these popular extrava- 
gancies of the press. -It is not necessary to legis- 
late Punch and Judy out of existence. Interviewing 
is overdone; it is turning god-sip into slander. The 
day will surely pass when our intellectual table will 
be set with hash made of every possible material 
that can be scavengered from every possible social 
gutter, carrion not excluded. 

The idea that a young man is taught journalism 
by giving him lectures on reporting, or news-sketch- 
ing, and a few more on the history and methods of 
great editors, is misleading. These boys cannot re- 
peat Greeley, or Raymond, or Medill, or McCul- 
lough. It is well they cannot. 
general ideals. 
a passing era. 


None of these are 
Greeley filled an admirable place in 
He would be wretchedly out of 
place at the present day. There are a few relics of 
the past now outliving their possibility of adjusting 
themselves to the times. The present is a transi- 
tional era, neither furiously partisan, as in 1800, nor 
intensely individual, as in 1850, nor yet settled 
down to the sober, strong, honest discussion of na- 
tional events for the nation’s good, that will surely 
come with the ripening of our institutions. The 
parties are practically dead. 

Personal journalism is on its last legs. The waste- 
basket style cannot persist much longer. 

We welcome the efforts of our universities to 
teach journalism in its higher branches. But it 
must be understood that the curriculum shall be 
broad, informing, and stimulating. It should in- 
clude history, especially American history; not 
party history only, but social and political history 
in the broader sense. It should include economics 
and currency, and the history of the same. It 
should cover the history of the church and the 
school, as well as of government and governmental 
institutions. It should familiarize young men with 
high ideals, like Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Lincoln. But in doing so there should be a 
thorough study of the master works of these great 
minds. It should lay deep moral principles of so- 
cial obligation It should lift the young man above 
partisanship into a true nationality. It should not 
be either conservative or radical, but it should be 
both. It should place the student in sympathy with 
all the industries, agriculture and commerce, as well 
as manufactures. In this way, and this alone, can 
journalism take its true place as the chief power for 
building the future of a great nation. 
ae 
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Forever from’ the hand that takes 
One blessing from us others fall; 
And, soon or late-—our Father makes 
His perfect recompense to all. 
—Whaiittier. 
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The Luberal Congress. 


Hospitable to all forms of thought: 
sponsible for His Own. 


God’s Comfort. 


One day I met the Eternal. "I was that day 
When my first sad Ideal, with haggard eyes, 
Whispered, “Thou hast betrayed me.” Crushed I lay, 
When suddenly a Presence passed that way, 
And God himself had stooped to bid me rise. 
HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL. 


Everyone Re- 


Poet of New England. 
ASSOCIATION OF WHITTIER’S POETRY WITH HIS HOMES 
AND HAUNTS. 

The Old South Historical Society has chosen as 
the place for its second annual pilgrimage, in which 
it invites all of the Boston young people to join, the 
Whittier country on the Merrimac — Haverhill, 
the poet’s birthplace, the scene of ‘‘Snow-Bound,” 
and Amesbury, through all his later years his home. 
It is a happy choice. It will bring home to the 
young people who join in the pilgrimage, more 
vividly than anything else could do, the close asso- 
ciation of Whittier’s works with the New England 
country in which the works had birth. 

Whittier was pre-eminently the poet of New Eng- 
land. There has indeed been no New England poet 
for whom New England itself has not largely fur- 
nished material and inspiration, but Whittier cannot 
be conceived of off of the New England ground, 
without the New England traditions behind him, 
and the New England blood flowing in his veins. 
Whittier’s first published book was devoted to New 
England. It was a little collection of sketches and 
poems, ‘‘Legends of New England, in Prose and 
Verse.’ This volume was afterwards suppressed, 
as was his next significant venture, also touching 
New England history, the poem ‘Moll Pitcher.”’ 
His third important work, ‘‘Mogg Megone,’’ first 
published in 1836, long continued to hold the first 
place in the successive editions of his poems, and 
this early poem has a very genuine interest for one 
who is contemplating Whittier as the poet of New 
England. ‘ The story of Mogg Megone,” he said, 
‘‘has been considered by the author only as a frame- 
work for sketches of the scenery of New England 
and of its early inhabitants.’”’ The New England 
landscape, the old Indian life, the pages of the 
colonial annalists—these were what he loved to 
study, and these furnish the themes for how many 
of his poems! There are a hundred New England 
places which the New Englander never looks upon 
save with Whittier’s eyes and through the atmos- 
phere which Whittier created. Whittier loved to 
give his poems a geographical setting, loved to set 
one poem of action or of meditation within another 
poem of place, loved to paint this hilltop or this 
shore where he thought thus, or where he and his 
friend spoke so and so. ‘The Last Walk in 
Autumn,” “The Chapel of the Hermits,” ‘ Miriam,” 
‘The Preacher,” ‘‘The Tent on the Beach,” all are 
such poems within poems.” 

So, with a glimpse at the steeples of Newbury- 
port, at the meadow lands under the crimson-tinted 
clouds, and the white sails of ships beyond, he 
passes on, in ‘“‘ The Preacher,” to his searching study 
of Whitefield and Edwards and of what was strong 
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and what was dreadful in the old New England 
theology. 

Most beautiful, as of course most important, of 
all the poems of this class— most beautiful and 
most important artistically, perhaps, of all the poet's 
works, save ‘‘ Snow-Bound’”’ alone —is ‘‘ The Tent 
on the Beach.” The descriptions here of Salisbury 
Beach, where the three friends pitched their tent, 
near the mouth of the Merrimac, and where the 
poet reads his poems to the traveler and the man of 
books —these descriptions are so charming and 
make such a part of the very texture of the work 
that Salisbury Beach becomes forever the poet's 
property, sealed with his seal, as the Wayside Inn 
at Sudbury belongs chiefly forever to the verse of 
Longfellow. Most of the single poems embodied 
in “ The Tent on the Beach ’’—‘' The Wreck of 
Rivermouth” (Hampton River), ‘‘The Grave by 
the Lake” (Winnipiseogee), ‘‘ The Changeling ’’ 
(one of the witchcraft ballads), ‘‘The Maids of 
Attitash”’ (Attitash is the name of a large and 
beautiful lake in the northern part of Amesbury ), 
“The Dead Ship of Harpswell,” ‘The Palatine” 
(the old ship wrecked on the rocks of Manisees), 
and Abraham Davenport” (the strong old Stamford 
legislator) -— are New England poems; “ The 
Brother of Mercy’’ and “ Kallundborg Church ” 
alone in the collection deal with foreign subjects. 

The Tent on the Beach was pitched at the very 
mouth of the Merrimac. The Merrimac was 
Whittier’s Jordan —he loves to think of it in that 
sacred way. From mouth to source he knew it all 
and loved it all; and its waters rush or murmur or 
placidly reflect the sky in a score of his poems. 
No poet ever did more for Jordan, Tiber, Thames, 
or Khine than Whittier for the Merrimac.  Be- 
cause he lived beside it, it has a brighter place in 
American song than any other American stream. 

One of the first poems which Whittier ever wrote 
was upon ‘ The Vale of the Merrimac.’’ The most 
beautiful lines in the poem “ Pentucket ” are those 
which paint the Merrimac speeding along its bed 
by moonlight, a silent witness of the bloody tragedy 
upon its banks. The three poems, ‘ Our River,” 
‘ Revisited,’’ and “‘ The Laurels,” are all full of the 
sentiment inspired by the river as seen from ‘ The 
Laurels,” the beautiful country seat upon its banks, 
where he loved to visit with his friends. Most im- 
portant of these Merrimac poems is that which 
bears the title, ‘‘ The Merrimac,’’ in which the poet 
turns back from the Hudson, the Mohawk, the 
Potomac, and the Susquehanna, to the stream of his 
fathers, with new love—as he had turned his 
thoughts to it, in ‘Our River,’’ from the Arno, 
Rhine, and Doon. The poem “ June on the Merri- 
mac,’ unrolls the panorama of homely human life 
among the villages and farms along the river's 
banks beneath the skies of June. 

Haverhill, the poet’s birthplace, and Amesbury, 
so long his home, both lie upon the Merrimac, the 
latter at the point where “the swift Powow”’ flows 
into the larger stream. The Powow also comes 
often into Whittier’s verses—most beautifully in the 
little poem of ‘‘The Fountain.” Haverhill always 
retained a warm place in the poet’s heart. 


“In sunny South and prairied West 
Are exiled hearts remembering still, 
As bees their hive, as birds their nest, 
The homes of Haverhill.” 
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“ Hampton Beach,” ‘The River Path,” ‘ Skipper 
lreson’s Ride, ‘* The Swan Song of Parson Avery,”’ 
‘« Abram Morrison,” ‘‘ [The Countess,’”’ ‘‘ The Garri- 
son of Cape Ann,” ‘* The Double-Headed Snake of 
Newbury,” ‘‘ The Sycamores,” ‘Cobbler Keezar’s 
Vision,” ‘‘ The Prophecy of Samuel Sewall ’—all 
these are Essex poems, most of them bursting some- 
where into lines revealing the poet’s feeling, so 
tenderly expressed in one of the sweet cantos of 
‘“ The Bridal of Pennacook ;”’ 


“The hills are dearest which our childish feet 
Have climbed the earliest; and the streams most sweet 
Are ever those at which our young lips drank,” 
‘Cobbler Keezar's Vision”’ is an Essex prophecy, 
like that of Samuel Sewall. ‘A Tough Old Teuton,” 
he holds up his lapstone, in the poem, making a 
lens of it, through which he gazes a century anda 
half into the future of Essex and the Merrimac, and 
tells his neighbors what he sees. It is a picture of 
Whittier’s own Essex which he sees: 
“ Still ran the stream to the river, 
And river and ocean joined; 


And there were the bluffs and the blue sea line, 
And cold north hills behind. 


But the mighty forest was broken 
By many a steepled town, 

By many a white-walled farmhouse, 
And many a garner brown. 


Turning a score of millwheels, 
The stream no more ran free; 
White sails on the winding river, 
White sails on the far-off sea.” 

He sees, too, priest and Quaker living kindly 
together, no stocks, no gallows-tree; no worry over 
ranters, no witches to drown, young men and maidens 
as gay as at a féte at Bingen or at Frankfort fair, 
and he wonders whether the old folk would know 
their children. As the old cobbler used his mystic 
lapstone to look forward, Whittier is always hold- 
ing up for us his mystic lens through which to 
let us look backward upon the New England past. 
He cannot look out upon his own surroundings or 
backward upon the past of his own New England 
save with the romantic eye. His effort is always to 
make his reader and his neighbor feel that romance 
is as truly here as in the lands of story. Whether 
it be past or present that he sings of, everywhere we 
find this imperious instinct to discount the centuries 
with their haze and ivy, and see the now and here 
as the most poetic eye has looked back to the most 
poetic then and there. He will make 


“ Free-limbed Dianas on the green, 
Loch Katrine’s Ellen, or Undine,” 


of the girls who handle the oars for the excursion 
on the Artichoke. 


“The forms of which the poets told, 
The fair benignities of old, 
Were doubtless such as you; 
What more than Artichoke the rill 
Of Helicon? Than Pipe-stave hill 
Arcadia’s mountain-view? 


The beauty which old Greece or Rome 
Sung, painted, wrought, lies close at home; 
We need but eye and ear 
In all our daily walks to trace 
The outlines of incarnate grace, 
The hymns of gods to hear!” 


This disposition to idealize the landscape and the 
life which lay closest to him was more than a poetic 
feeling with Whittier—it was a religious feeling. 
All nature and all humanity were freighted for him 
with the divine message, and that part of nature and 
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of humanity which was before his eyes spoke clear- 
est and loudest. The beautiful expressions of feel- 
ing with which ‘The Tent on the Beach” concludes 
and with which ‘The Chapel of the Hermits” both 
begins and ends, are so familiar that it is only 
necessary here to mention them. It is the Pales- 
tinian phrase which Whittier—true son of the fathers 
of New England—chiefly uses, and which best fits 
his thought. He is not quite at home ever on Ida 
or by Helicon or with ‘the gods’’; he is the most 
self-conscious and the poorest possible of pagans. 
He isa Hebrew, not a Greek,—this Puritan Quaker. 
It is Horeb and Galilee into which his religious 
imagination simply and naturally metamorphoses 
Powow Hill and Attitash. 

Of all the poems of Whittier, the home-lover, 
there is none so beautiful, as there is none so con- 
siderable, save only ‘“Snow-Bound,” as ‘The Last 
Walk in Autumn.” It is a piece of self-revelation 
as strong and noble as it is tender and affectionate. 
The poet here opens his heart to us, and shares 
with us the motives, the longings, the nourishments, 
and the loves of his life. The quick portraits of the 
friends who came to him in his quiet village home— 
Emerson, Taylor, sumner—are drawn as finely as 
those others, of Taylor and Fields, in “The Tent 
on the Beach.’ The friends in the library, always 
with him, the priests, the poets, the sages, Bacon, 
Pascal, are remembered almost as lovingly. But 
the most beautiful verses are those which breathe 
his fondness for his native hills. He is not without 
dreams of Syrian sands and Alpine snows, of Venice, 
the Arno, and the Alhambra. 


“But scarce would Ceylon’s breath of flowers be sweet, 
Could I not feel thy soil, New England, at my feet.” 


But it is not the New England hills alone which 
have his tribute in this beautiful poem, but the homes 
which nestle among them, the homes of freedom, of 
strenuous effort, of the homely virtues, of purity and 
love. These were what endeared his native soil to 
the heart of Whittier, and these are what he com- 
memorates so often in his verse. The call of duty 
made him, almost his life long, the burning poet of 
reform and of affairs; but how much more dear to 
him 

“ Some song of private worth, 
Some homely idyl of my native North,” 


he has told us with deep feeling in the epilogue 
to ‘The Panorama,” in ‘' The Summons,” and in 
other places. Even while the war raged, he chose 
to turn at times to such subjects as ‘Amy Went- 
worth” and ‘‘ The Countess,”’ justifying himself by 
appeal to precedent. 


“ As Niirnberg sang while Wittenberg defied, 
And Kranach painted by his Luther’s side, 
And through the war-march of the Puritan 
The silver stream of Marvell’s music ran, 
So let the household melodiesybe sung, 

The pleasant pictures on the wall be hung.” 

When Whittier went away from his Essex home, 
it was usually to follow the Merrimac to its 
sources. The country about Winnipiseogee and 
Chocorua was especially dear to him, dearer than 
the bolder mountain scenery beyond, and there is a 
large group of poems which have served to stamp 
this as ‘‘Whittier-land,” almost as truly as Essex 
itself. The story of ‘‘ The Bridal of Pennacook ” 
is told by the poet to his friends while for a time 
they make their home 


— 


THE 


“in that quiet inn 
Which looks from Conway on the mountains piled 


Heavily against the horizon of the North” 

and the prologue is a record of their wanderings in 
that region and up the Pemigewasset. ‘‘ The Lake- 
side,’ ‘‘ [he Grave by the Lake,” and ‘ Summer by 
the Lakeside”’ are all Winnipiseogee poems. ‘‘ The 
Hilltop”’ of the poem bearing that name overlooks 
‘mountain-girdled Squam.”” The ‘“ Mountain Pic- 
tures’ are of Franconia from the Pemigewasset and 
Monadnock from Wachuset. The scene of ‘ Mary 
Garvin ”’ is in the valley.of the Saco. The ‘ Sunset 
on the Bearcamp "’ belongs of course to the Ossippee 
country. But by far the most beautiful of these 
New Hampshire 
The scene of this tender and charming story 
‘beside the Bearcamp Water.” Each verse of the 
poem is an exquisite. picture, ora fine reading of the 
heart of man or woman; and the prelude is a pas- 
toral full of striking, contrasted lessons. The poet 
pictures with sympathy and power the hard side of 
that New Hampshire country life :— 


“ How wearily the grind of toil goes on 
Where love is wanting! how the eye and ear 
And heart are starved amidst the plenitude 
Of nature! and how hard and colorless 
Is life without an atmosphere!”’ 


He paints the shiftlessness, the ugliness, the rub- 
bish, 

“ And in sad keeping with all things about them, 
Shrill, querulous women, sour and sullen men, 
Untidy, loveless, old before their time, 

With scarce a human interest save their own 
Monotonous round of small economies, 


Or the poor scandal of the neighborhood. 
* * * * * * a 


Church-goers, fearful of the unseen Powers, 
But grumbling over pulpit-tax and pew-rent, 
Saving, as shrewd economists, their souls 

And winter pork with the least possible outlay 
Of salt and sanctity.” 


Nowhere else does Whittier depict so strongly 
the opposite of those things which he loves to cele- 
brate in the New England home. As against all 
this, he exclaims, in the spirit of Emerson in 
‘Monadnock ”’: 


“Our yeoman should be equal to his home 
Set in the fair green valleys, purple walled, 
A man to match his mountains, not to creep 
Dwarfed and abased below them.” 


How happy were it, 


“Tf more and more we found the troth 
Of fact and fancy plighted, 
And culture’s charm and labor’s strength 
In rural homes united!” 


Such a home Whittier shows us in “ Among the 
Hills.” 

If Whittier has thus connected himself in our 
thoughts with so much in the New England land- 
scape, so has he connected himself with many chap- 
ters of old New England history. In ‘‘ The North- 
men’’ and ‘‘ Norembega” he takes us back to the 
very twilight time. The poem ‘“ Lexington” is a 
noble tribute to the ‘‘embattled farmers” of 1775. 
But it is chiefly to the Colonial era that he turns, 
the time especially of the witchcraft horrors and the 
persecution of the Quakers, which so deeply af- 
fected the mind of Longfellow also and furnish the 
subjects of his ‘‘New England Tragedies.” To 
these two episodes Whittier devotes so many poems 
that they contribute a notable department of his 
work. ‘Mabel Martin” and “The Witch of Wen- 
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poems is ‘‘Among the Hills.’” 
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ham’ are graphic pictures of the time when the 
most tragical of New England superstitions swept 
over Essex. 

‘Cassandra Southwick,” ‘*The Exiles,’’ and the 
‘King’s Missive”’ fulfill the same office with refer- 
ence to the persecution of the Quakers. The vision 
of the days to come, when Boston should be 
‘Christian liberty’s chosen home,” to which the old 
Upsall gives voice from the door of his Red Lion 
Inn, in the latter poem, is one of the noblest pas- 
sages in Whittier. Not many of Whittier’s poems 
directly touch Boston itself. ‘‘ The Emancipation 
Group” was a dedication of our statue of Lincoln 
and the slave. ‘Calef in Boston’’ preserves the 
tradition of a memorable plea for toleration and 
freedom in the early days of Boston—Robert Calef 
being a sturdy merchant who dared denounce the 
credulity and bigotry of Cotton Mather. ‘In the 
Old South” is another of the Quaker poems, telling 
the story of the half-crazed, half-naked girl who 
came and stood in the Old South Church, crying 
“Repent!”’ and pleading for equality, and was 
whipped through the streets of the town. 

“The Quaker of the Olden Time,” ‘The Meet- 
ing,’ and ‘the “ First-day Thoughts,” are all beauti- 
ful expressions of the poet’s own love for the 
Quaker tradition and the Quaker ways. ‘“ The 
Ouaker Alumni,” read at the anniversary of the 
Friends’ School at Providence in 1860, is a fine vin- 
dication of early Quakerism, and ‘‘ A Spiritual Man- 
ifestation, read at Brown University in 1870, is a 
tribute to Roger Williams for the noble spirit of 
toleration shown by him both toward the Quakers 
and more troublesome people in the first Rhode 
Island days. 

Into what I have called Whittier’s poems of New 
England landscape, as into the poems of New Eng- 
land history, there constantly come _ tender 
beautiful bits of homely human life. ‘ Among the 
Hills,” furnishes a good illustration of this. But 
there is, besides, a whole great group of poems re- 
lating directly and entirely to the life, the surround- 
ings and sentiments and character of the people — 
the New England country people, the village folk. 
and the men and women and children of the farm, 
‘‘Snow-Bound,”’ of course, is the pre-eminent exam- 
ple — dear to the New E ngland heart, as the ‘ De- 
serted Village” and the ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night" 
to the hearts of all men. ‘ Maud Miller,” ‘‘ The 
Yankee Girl,” “The Pumpkin,” ‘April,’ ‘My 
Playmate,” ‘‘ The Mayflowers,”’ ‘“ Telling the Bees,” 
“For an Autumn Festival,” “The Old Burying- 
Ground ” — these belong to this homely and charm- 
ing class of poems. Many —‘“‘ The Barefoot Boy’ 
is the masterpiece in this kind—are poems of boy- 
hood; and through many there runs a delicate, often 
pathetic, thread of reminiscence. ‘In School 
Days,” and “To my Old Schoolmaster”’ contain 
lifelike pictures of the old New England district 
school. The stirring ‘Songs of Labor” — ‘“ The 
Ship Builders,” ‘‘ The Shoemakers,” ‘‘ The Drov- 
ers,” ‘‘ The Fishermen,” ‘The Huskers,’”’ ‘‘ The 
Corn Song,” ‘The Lumbermen ”’—all are songs 
of New England labor and laborers. 

Notable revelations of the heart of Whittier are 
the poems addressed by him to great New England 
men, his friends. Many of these are devoted to his 
anti-slavery friends—the lines to Garrison, to Chan- 
ning, to Rantoul, to Sumner, to the Sewalls, to Lydia 


and 
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Maria Child. The poem on William Francis Bart- 
lett is a beautiful tribute to that.youthful hero. The 
lines addressed to Bayard Taylor and to James T. 
Fields bring to remembrance the bright portraits of 
those two dear friends of the poet, in “ The Tent on 
the Beach.”” ‘‘ Among the Hills ”’ is gracefully ded- 
icated to Mrs. Fields. ‘“ The Prayer of Agassiz ” 
preserves the memory of the reverent opening of 
the famous school of Penikese. “ Ichabod,” the 
bitter word with which the poet denounced and 
mourned for Webster after his terrible mistake 
in 1850, is a poem equaled in severity only by 
Browning’s ‘“ The Lost Leader.”’ In truth, the 
poet himself came to feel, as passion subsided, that 
it was too severe; and ‘‘ The Lost Occasion ”’ is ina 
measure an atonement for it. Whittier’s last poem, 
| think, was his beautiful tribute to Dr. Holmes. 
The verses to “ Bryant on His Birthday ”’ 
lines which would equally, 
fitted Whittier himself: 
“Thank God! his hand on Nature’s keys 
Its cunning keeps at life’s full span; 


But dimmed and dwarfed, in times like these, 
The poet seems beside the man !” 


close with 
in that war time, have 


The New England landscape, New England _his- 
tory, New England life, New England men——and 
finally, we have everywhere in Whittier the appeal 
to the New England spirit. He loves to think of 
the virtues that thrive on the rugged soil, and 
of the schoolhouse on the hill. 

“The riches of the Commonwealth 
Are free, strong minds and hearts of health, 


And more to her than gold or grain, 
The cunning hand and cultured brain. 


“For well she keeps her ancient stock, 
The stubborn strength of Pilgrim Rock; 
And still maintains, with milder laws 
And clearer light the good old cause !” 


He is ever turning to point his admonitions and 
warnings to the old New England time, to the 
Pilgrim and the Puritan. 

When there was need of it, as in ‘‘ The Pastoral 
Letter,’ he would turn to the shameful pages of 
New England’s history, the days when pillory and 
whip coerced opinion, for parallels wherewith to 
rebuke the bigotry and inhumanity of his own time. 

A pall falls upon the very New England land- 
scape, to his eyes, when a deed of shame is done in 
the land; as in ‘‘ The Rendition.”’ 

The appeal is often to the spirit of the Revolu- 
tion, as well astothe Puritantime. The poem “ To 
Faneuil Hall” is such an appeal. In ‘ Pine Tree” 
come the lines: 

“O my God—for that free spirit, which of old in Boston town 


Smote the Province House with terror, struck the crest of 
Andros down!— 


For another strong-voiced Adams in the city’s streets to 
cr 


‘Up for God and Massachusetts!—Set your feet on mam- 
mon’s lie! 

Perish banks and perish traffic—spin your cotton’s latest 
pound— 


But in Heaven’s name heep your honor—keep the heart ’o 
the Bay State sound!’” 


Cn 


In the burning poem, ‘‘ Massachusetts to Vir- 
ginia,”’ he sweeps through every Massachusetts 
county from Hampshire to Barnstable, making all 
stand up like armed men, to denounce the slave 
laws; and he makes all New England rise with 
promises of blessing upon Delaware if she acts 


bravely on the bill for the abolition of ware: 
In 1847: 
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“ Vermont shall bless thee; and the granite peaks, 
And vast Katahdin o’er his woods shall wear 
Their snow-crowns brighter in the cold, keen air; 
And Massachusetts, with her rugged cheeks 
Overrun with grateful tears, shall turn to thee, 
When at thy bidding, the electric wire 
Shall tremble northward with its words of fire; 
Glory and praise to God! another State is free!” 


Our saintly and heroic poet's benediction rests 
on our New England hills, it rests upon our history, 
upon our homes: upon our hearts. 


legacy; it is a solemn call. 
—Edwin D. Mead, in the Boston Transcript, 


It is a great 


Discernment. 


How little difference does it make 

To truth-wed man 

What is his cross and outward habitation! 
That soul which knows the worth of soul, 
And can all signs and prophesies discern, 
Is still at peace though threadbare be 
The garment worn, and one small attic 


Frames his all of home. LINCOLN E. Brown. 


Sermons Without Words. 


Francis of Assisi one day stepped down into the 
cloisters of his monastery and said to a young 
monk: ‘ Brother, let us go down into the town to- 
day and preach.”’ 

So they went forth, the venerable father and the 
young man conversing as they went. Along the 
principal streets, around the lowly alleys, to the 
outskirts of the town, and to the village beyond 
they wound their way, returning at length to the 
monastery gate. 

Then spoke the young monk: ‘ Father, when 
shall we begin to preach?” ‘My child,’ said 
Francis, looking down kindly upon the young man, 
‘“we have been preaching as we walked, and those 
who have seen and heard us are the people we have 
met.’’— Selected. 


The Jews of England and of the whole world 
have good reason to join in the million-voiced 
prayers ascending to God's throne of grace in behalf 
of the lady that has worn, for threescore years, with 
unexcelled dignity, the crown of the mighty empire 
of which London is the capital. Of all the countries 
on the face of the globe, none is freer from the pesti- 
lence of anti-Semitism than is Great Britain and her 
colonies. Thesilent but potent influence of Queen Vic- 
toria has had as much to do with this as the sturdy 
goodsense andtheloveof fair play which characterize 
her subjects. What a lesson for our anti-Semites to 
ponder over: A Jew. it was who as Lord Mayor of 
London, in the gorgeous vestments of an earl of the 
realm, welcomed his Queen on her triumphal passage 
through the city!) What changes this one incident 
of the jubilee pageant suggests as having been 
wrought during the eventful decades of the Victorian 
reign! Indeed, throughout the world the synagogues 
should resound with the prayer, ‘‘God save the 
Queen.” —The Reform Advocate. 


Calling on an insurance man the other day with 
reference to getting a policy for her house, a Maine 


woman said to the agent: ‘‘Ye see, square, we 
have n’t had it insured for some time, we’ve been 
kinder trusting in the Lord for better ’n seven year; 
but to my mind, in these days, it ’s ter-ble risky.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


“ Get thee up into the high mountain; lft up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid. 


Browning's Contribution to Literature. 


Every author has his day. I! mean that there 
comes a time in the history of every man, a elerg § 
lar psy chological moment, when the social mind i 
qualified to receive him. His reception may be im- 
mediate or long-deferred. Sometimes the world is 
ready through previous experience. Not seldom 
the author has to form his own audience and shape the 
world-mind in harmony with himself. A great and 
original author grows in popularity by the taste of 
himself. This is as Wordsworth said: ‘“ Every 
author, as far as he is great and at the same time 
original, has had the task of creating the taste by 
which he is to be enjoyed.’ But, whether near or 
far, the author's day arrives. 

Thus Dante belonged to the middle age. He was 
the voice of ten voiceless centuries. The Floren- 
tines heard him with understanding. But his psy- 
chological moment has passed. The point of view 
of dualism and other worldliness can never be re- 
covered. So Tennyson wrote for a certain time. 
Predecessors in song had gone before and made the 
way straight. He became an immediate possession 
of the century. The poet and the time coincided. 
But he, too, will pass. Emerson’s influence is waning. 
He taught us to speak his high and transcendental 
language. His idioms and maxims are common prop- 
erty, current sayings in sermons and books. 
the world-mind waits to receive the word of higher 
authority. The generation to whom Browning was 
unintelligible is just going. The obscurity of his 
poems has suddenly vanished — not because the 
poems have been revised, but because readers have 
been re-made and have advanced to the psychologi- 
cal state in which the poems were composed. 
Browning's psychological moment is dawning. That 
his time is not high noon is evidenced by the fact 
that certain poems to which the world-mind has not 
progressed remain obscure. I doubt if ‘‘Sordello”’ 
and ‘‘Fifine at the Fair” are within the ken of any liv- 
ing critic. Yet the day will come when the most com- 
plex works of the ‘‘metaphysic poet”’ will be child’s 
play—children will learn to speak Sordello-like in 
the nursery. Our present nursery tales are but the 
Sordello poems of an earlier generation. 

I do not see that it makes much difference 
whether a poet writes for his own age or for subse- 
quent times.’ He will have his meed, early or late, 
of growing fame, even though he may lack con- 
temporary bread. Nor need any age lament at its 
own incapacity to enjoy the writings of any author. 
It has a mind of its own, and by laws of its own 
finds the sustenance that serves its wants. Why 
should Browning quarrel with the public, who liked 
him not, for their neglect? We may be killing the 
living prophets, but we are feeding a host of dead 
ones the previous generation starved. There are 
compensations in these matters. My thesis is that 
every man must hold to his psychological and social 
moment. 

I think it is cause for congratulation that it is 
given this generation to receive a poet so virile as 


Now 
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Browning. Perhaps it is fair for Browning to be 
thankful that a generation so vital as this is advan- 
cing to meet him. 


I propose to make some estimate of the service 
Browning is rendering the poetic world, to consider 
some of the most obvious contributions he has made 
to literature. Did his living enlarge the scope of 
poetry? Did his passing increase the number of 
poets who “rule us from their urns"’? Has he con- 
tributed anything new and original that, without 
him, would not be? The answer is not far to seek. 
Surely, Browning is nothing if not original. He 
was the product of no school. He was too original 
to found a school. He stands to us as a unique 
figure among the century’s great men. I think we 
shall find that he gave to poetry three things: A 
new personality; ; a new method; a new philosophy, 

There is not just such another personality in lit- 
erature. Great art not infrequently is impersonal. 
So concealed is Shakespeare behind his dramatic 
work that we know little or nothing of the man. It 
may turn out that Bacon or Sidney wrote the plays- 
that will not matter. The plays are without Sathor- 
ship—all men’s product. Browning is both con- 
cealed and unconcealed. He employs the dramatic 
method and creates objective figures, but neverthe- 
less we are always conscious of a strong, vital, en- 
ergizing personality giving character and motive to 
each and every. speaker. And, what is more, the 
same indescribable, magical, personal influence acts 
upon the reader, and exalts, purifies, and liberates 
the soul. I think there are few books so personal 
and close, so human in touch and responsive in 
feeling. Other books contain a doctrine, a mentality 
only, or an illustration, things, or objects; but Brown- 
ing, while he contains these, touches us more close- 
ly: he contributes something out of his own abound- 
ing personality, something that stimulates and 
vivifies. The striking feature of his own nature is 
its vigor—a vigor of body and mind that gives 
to his work the note of strenuousness—a vigor of 
soul that makes him an unconquerable optimist. 
Strenuousness, the outcome of physical and mental 
vigor, and optimism, the result of a penetrative in- 
sight, are the two most marked characteristics of 
his personality. Physical and spiritual courage en- 
abled him to describe himself truthfully as ‘one 
who never turned his back, but marched breast for- 
ward; never doubted clouds would break; never 
dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, sleep to wake.”’ This might and courage 
are infused into the reader; he becomes eager to 
assume an armor, seize a weapon, and strike out for 
some cause with the strength of a newly liberated 
soul. 

What other English author gives you this power! 
The only other Englishman comparable in might is 


Carlyle. Carlyle has vigor, intensity, the might of 
a Titan. But to what end is his strength ex- 
pended? Is it not strength beating itself out against 


prison bars, rather than strength freely winging its 
way to new heights? Carly ‘le lacked the far-seeing 
spirit. He knew no unity in the chaos, no clue 
through the vast revel of the cosmic atoms. He 
was short-sighted, hemmed in, fought in despera- 
tion his friend and foe alike. Consequently, Carlyle 
discourages, not empowers. He never sets his 
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reader on a hill or starts him on an endless | journey. 
For the guide himself sees no goal to be won, not 
even the path for the feet. 

Browning contributes power, he opens up vistas, 
he explains destiny, imparts hope, reveals the goal. 
It is his optimism that gives carrying power to his 
personal vigor. His book regenerates through the 
fullness and force of an embodied personality. 

That is one great achievement—the personaliza- 
tion of. poetry. Browning introduced the modern 
and democratic mode. 


As a second contribution, Browning advances a 
new method. This method has three unique features 
—the form of the dramatic monologue, the method 
of idealism, the principle of correspondency. 

The dramatic monologue is Browning’s peculiar 
invention. It is a form adapted to a rapid, subtle, 
imaginative mind. By means of it the poet is 
enabled to forego the mechanics of the formal play, 
its simulated scene, its masks, its heralds, announce- 
ments, exits and entrances, its divisions into scenes 
and acts. He takes for a stage the soul itself, and 
depends upon the play of imagination for the inter- 
pretation of character and plan of action. 

Browning’s monologues differ from the ordinary 
theatrical play, in that the performance is trans- 
ferred from an objective stage to the reader’s mind 
—the reader supplies the footlights, shifts the scenes, 
gives the cues, and performs theaction. They differ 
from the soliloquy, in that the soliloquy is a soli- 
tary affair, while the monologue involves a number 
of actors and implies a dramatic scene and situa- 
tion. Browning’s monologues differ from the mono- 
logue of other poets, such as Tennyson's “St. Simeon 
Stylites, ’* Lowell’s “Columbus,” and ‘Prometheus,’ 
in respect of complexity. “St. Simeon” and 
‘Columbus ”’ recite their woes and ambitions with 
singleness of purpose. Browning's monologists add 
an environment, ‘a scenic background, outline 
against it their own plot and character, and suggest 
the composition of still other personages caught in 
the situation. 

For illustration, ‘‘My Last Duchess”’ may be re- 
ferred to. The speaker is the Duke. In his conver- 
sation with the envoy, the reader is informed of four 
other persons who play a part in the tragedy that has 
been or in the one to come: the last Duchess, the 
Duchess-elect, the Count, and envoy. He learns, 
also, of subordinate persons, as Fra Pandolph, and 
the “ officious fool” inthe orchard. With inimitable 
skill and grace the Duke, in his own words, indirectly 
portrays his own character—the hard, cruel, jealous, 
selfish, proud self—and also that of the delicate, sen- 
sitive, loving Duchess. These are set in their environ- 
ment of an effete city, Farrara, and of an old family 
palace ornamented with works of art. We behold 
the company below in the drawing-room, and the 
Duke and envoy walking and conversing in the 
gallery above; they stop, seat themselves before 
the pictures, rise, descend the stairway, completing 
meanwhile the conditions of the proposed marriage. 
Each figure is as finely drawn as if directly described, 
and the environment lacks no necessary detail to 
make it vivid in imagination. The tragedy stands 
complete inthe mind of the reader. 

The method may further be described as ideal- 
istic. By this, I mean that the unity of any poem 
is not external, but inner; not logical, but synthetic. 
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Browning's poems are not constructed like a pair 
of stairs, as if each stanza was a single step to carry 
the reader upward to the conclusion. There is 
never any such ascent. The poem has neither be- 
ginning nor end—neither begins with the first line 
nor ends with the last line. When the Duke s says: 
‘That ’s my last Duchess, painted on the wall,” a 
tragedy has already taken place; when he concludes: 
wa repeat, the Count, your master’s known munifi- 
cence is ample warrant that no just pretense of mine for 
dowry will be disallowed; though his fair daughter S 
self, as I avowed at starting, is my object,” —another 
tragedy is yet to be. The poem is not upon the 
page at all; itis in the mind of the reader. The 
unity is given by meaning. Browning’s poems 
float in a sea of ideas as a mass of seaweed in the 
wave. No single strand unites the mass of floating 
weeds—that which unites is the sea. His poems 
are fixed in idea, as the stars at night in the sky. 
No ray of light connects the multitudinous separate 
points—that which unites is thesky. Now, Brown- 
ing is an absolute realist. He employs the facts of 
life, repeats the experiences that are as old as the 
world. There is no limit to the things and persons 
that have for him eee Multiple as are his 
objects and characters, are they then disjointed f 
Can he arrive at unity simply by enumeration? The 
answer is, that while he is a realist he is also an 
absolute idealist, and all the facts and experiences 
are gathered up into a single unifying principle— 
an essence universal as the sea and the sky, the 
principle of Love, the one solvent of all experience, 
the sea in which life floats, the sky in which lives 
stand. 


Compare, for illustration, Tennyson's ‘ Edward 


Gray’ and Browning’s ‘‘ A Woman's Last Word.” 
In the one, the story is told step by step; in the 
other, no story is told at all, and the poem may be 
read backward with no loss of effect. The unity 
of one poem is given by the poet; the unity of the 
second is given by the reader. In the first poem a 
single reading suffices to give the situation. In 
Browning’s poem a first reading is necessary to give 
the image of the situation, then other readings are 
necessary to understand the relation of the parts. 
The unity of the one is logical; of the other, is ideal. 

It is ideal, not logical, unity, it should be remarked 
in passing, that characterizes Imerson’s essays. 
His sentences and paragraphs have only the philo- 
sophic relation. They are obscure and meaningless 
to the analyst and materialist, but they reveal their 
theme to those who are accustomed to the method 
of the Over Soul and the Over Thought. By the 
employment of the ideal method Browning discloses 
his kinship with the seers and mystics. 

The third characteristic of his method is the cor- 
respondence existing between form and content. 
There are two classes of poets, the traditional and 
the original. The first class aims to give a perfect 
objective form to any given content, the form being 
that which has received the sanction of tradition. 
The poet of the second class permits the thought 
to shape itself, striving only for self-expression or 
revelation. Ina passagein “‘ Aurora Leigh” Mrs. 
Browning asks, ‘‘What form is best for poems?” 
Her answer is‘ given in terms of the untraditional 


class: 
“ Let me think 
Of forms less, and the external. Trust the spirit, 
As souvran nature does, to make the form; 
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For otherwise we only imprison spirit 
And not embody. Inward evermore 
To outward —so in life, and so in art, 
Which still is life. 


Five acts to make a play? 
And why not fifteen? Why not ten? or seven? 
What matter for the number of the leaves, 
Supposing the tree lives and grows? Exact 
The literal unities of time and place, 
When ’t is the essence of passion to ignore 
Both time and place? Absurd, Keep up the fire 
And leave the generous flames to shape themselv es,’ 


This exactly presents Browning’s usage. He 
carries forward the tradition of romantic art,—the 
tradition that art is to go free, and to have no tradi- 
tion. Instead of having a few standard forms or 
molds of expression, Browning has a multitude,— 
as many forms as characters and poems. The inti- 
macy between the inner and the outer is perhaps the 
closest in literary history. His style is always 
dramatic. His double and grotesque rhymes, an of- 
fense to classical convention, are parts of a dramatic 
rhetoric that is everywhere and minutely employed. 
The Canon of Correspondency, or the Canon of the 
Characteristic, may be thus stated: Beauty comes 
into being when a significant content is duly ex- 
pressed. Are such poems as “Caliban,” ‘“ The 
Grammarian’s Funeral,” ‘Soliloquy in the Spanish 
Cloister,’ then, beautiful? Yes, the term must be 
extended to include such poems. The one critical 
question we have a right to ask is concerning the 
adequacy of the expression. Has the poem char- 
acter? Does it say what it means? Does it act 
genuinely out of its own substance? Does the 
outer correspond to the inner? Any genuine criti- 
cism of Browning starts thus from the inside. It 


requires a preparation both deep and wide,—deep 


in personality, wide in knowledge. The critic must 
become the poet. When that transformation has 
been wrought, the critic ceases to pronounce judg- 
ments. He becomes a part of the process, and 
learns to watch with the poet's eye the growing of 
form out of thought, the crowth that is vital and 
inevitable, a result that is without error. The canon 
of correspondency is nature's own canon. Would 
you criticise the oak tree that it does not beara 
palm branch? 


But Browning is not primarily an artist, but a 
thinker. His art, that is, is publication—it is the 
expression of a message. Has Browning contributed 
an original philosophy? To the world of philoso- 
phic thought I should say his contribution was 
slight, but to the world of literature his contribution 
is large. I mean that other thinkers have reached 
equal conclusions, and advanced beyond. But no 
English poet has embodied in his poetry a philoso- 
phical system to the extent of Browning’s in- 
closure. Browning has made philosophy poetic. 
He has draped abstractions with sights and sounds, 
exhibiting idea in appropriate symbols. Through 
the symbols we reach back to the idea, and discover 
a complete systematic philosophy. The concrete 
symbols relate to only three themes, the Good, the 
True, and the Beautiful, which in the last synthesis 
become resolved in the one supreme conception of 
the Absolute Love. All the incidents and persons 
are absorbed inthe idea. The objects are multiple, 
but the idea is one. What has been accomplished 
is the illustration of a transcendental philosoph 
Browning has done for idealism what Dante did for 
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medieval theology—made it visible. We perceive 
in his poems philosophy in masks. Philosophy 
loves and hates, hopes and fears, strives, fails, suc- 
ceeds. We perceive men in many guises and in 
many circumstances, governed by Reason. We con- 
template thought thinking itself, then by a strange 
indirection we become the thinker, and construct a 
philosophy: God in the absolute is the ultimate 
essence, with attributes of Power and Love. The 
particular and temporal modes of Power’s and Love’s 
manifestation are Truth, Beauty, and Love, with their 
opposites, Falsehood, Ugliness, and Hate. The triad 
of positive and continuing factors, while existing 
in correlation (since their ground is the one Unity), 
have different means of expression in lime, and re- 
quire for perception in the human the development 
of special faculties. Truth abides in the objective 
realm, where God’s Power operates, and is the con- 
cern of the Intellect. Beauty and Love reside in the 
subjective, where God's Love is made manifest, and 
are the motives, respectively, of Feeling and the 
Moral Will. Truth is abstract, and is gained by 
observational and ratiocinative process, having its 
ground in the object world. Beauty and Love are 
concrete, and rest in immediate perception, since 
they begin and end in human consciousness. The 
scientist approaches God by unending steps of 
hypothesis and proof; the Artist and Lov er know 
Him face to face. Art and Religion, in their turn, 
while agreeing in their intuitional and concrete 
methods, are differentiated by the medium in which 
each has its operation. Love is purely spiritual, 
having its source in God; art is publication, and in 
order to affect the sensibilities of men, employs 
material media,—stone, color, sound, or language. 
For the exhibition and dispersion of this meta- 
physics, Browning’s poems may be said to exist. 

The forms of this philosophy, as I have said, are 
not original with Browning. The Germans had 
preceded him in constructive work. In one thing, 
however, Browning, as becomes a poet, stands alone,— 
namely, in the emphasis placed upon Love. Other 
philosophers had chosen for their absolute principle 
Idea, as with Hegel, or Will, as with Schopenhauer. 
The poet saw that the solvent of all phenomena, 
natural and spiritual, was Love. To know Love is 
to know God. And Browning has lovers of many 
kinds—the Grammarian, who loved knowledge and 
devoted his life with enthusiasm to the docrjne of 
de and oun; Fra Lippo Lippi, who loved his Flor- 
ence and its environment of mountain and wood; 
Aprille, who loved Beauty, whose aspiration it was 
to carve in stone the forms of things, and for his 
shapes to paint a world, and into his world to 
infuse, through song, all passions and soft emotions, 
and consummating all to supply all chasms with 
music; then above all the lovers of Love, Rudel, 
Norbert, Pompilia, who, though suffering depriva- 
tion and pain, found light enough in the eyes of the 
loved one to rise to heaven. 

Love is aspiration, the want and passion of the 
soul, the Platonic madness. It is the pursuit of 
something, the eager quest of an ideal. 

Metaphysical as this conception is, Browning does 
not lose himself in the abstraction, but faces fairly 
and courageously the actual incidents of nature and 
man. Nature exhibits power and intelligence, but 
it seems to be in moral strife, indifferent to weal or 
woe; but penetrate deeply enough, and God ap- 
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pears in the stock and the stone, in the plant and 
the bird, an evolutionary force tending to the Good. 
In the world of men wrong is often on the throne, 
and evil seems often to endure beyond the good; 
but look deeply enough, and the wrong is righted 
and evil is seen to Serve. 

Beyond all others, Browning is the poet of love in 
its human aspect. You will not find anywhere, ex- 
cept in modern fiction, a treatment of the relations 
between the sexes so honest and truthful. Other 
poets have shunned this field, except to write son- 
nets to their mistresses’ eyebrows. Were it not for 
the novel, the Italian opera, and Browning, we 
should hardly be aware of the presence of two sexes 
in the world of artistic folk/ If a New Zealander 
were to visit America with Emerson as a guide-book, 
what illumination would he receive concerning the 
most common facts that would meet his observation. 
Emerson suspected the sexes. He was silent about 
them, because his philosophy of idea did not contain 
them. But what a multitude of men and women 
throng Browning's pages—men and women, loving, 
hating, united, estranged, in every degree of rela- 
tionship. A poet who starts right is apt to con- 
clude right. He wins our allegiance by his truth- 
fulness in treating the world’s most primitive theme. 

From this philosophy seen in essence in the life of 
men and women, the larger theory of the universe 
proceeds. The universe is love coming into mani- 
festation. Lhe world is a becoming. The mode is 
evolutionary, an unending process. Love was at its 
beginning, accompanying the “first huge Nothing.”’ 
Slowly the plan of the earth unrolled—a plan in- 
volving love as its motive and end. Man appears 
endowed with unsatisfied yearnings. With man be- 
gan a tendency to God. Inthe order of process a 
Christ appeared, a god-man, the all-loving, fulfill- 
ing the prophecy of the universe, outlining what was 
to be. In the fullness of time men shall be as 
gods. Love shall reign from star to star. 

Concerning the evolutionary process Browning 
advances the following propositions: Evolution is 
an order imposed on every object in virtue of its 
being. There is no escape. If the object lags at 
one point, it is hastened at another. All things are 
thrust out into the cosmic stream. The soul of 
things moves as the planets in their. orbit, hasting, 
unresting. Redemption is wrought into the very 
constitution of things. The Christs do not save— 
the universe saves. 

The sign of evolution is aspiration. Growth is 
a coming into being. The whole universe groans in 
its travail, yearning for accession of life. It reaches 
out its hands after God. It is not what man does, 
but what he would do, that exalts him. There is 
no good fixed and absolute, the attainment of which 
marks one’s salvation. The good is the desire for 
the good. Salvation is a process. Attainment is 
atendency Paracelsus reached the point of death, 
with body marred and soul a wreckage, but he pressed 
God’s lamp to his breast. He saw the truth, and 
the seeing gave him means for a never-ending pro- 
gress. What he achieved was not a fixed salvation, 
but a tendency. All good is relative. 

The accompaniment of evolution is struggle. 
Materials offer obstruction to spiritual possession. 
The artist finds his media intractable. He cannot 
mold the clay as he would; he shapes, reshapes, 
adds, ‘substracts the stubborn materials, only to 
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make a shape all unlike his desire. 
sents unscaled walls. 


All 


So life pre- 
Our purposes are balked. 
Nevertheless, there can be no peace. Browning 
sounds the call to battle. He does not avoid the 
evil, waiting for Nirvana, an ending in dream. 
Rather, he welcomes the strife, grapples with the 
evil, endures the pain and defeat. That is the way 
of the world, not to be resisted. 

Evolution is eternal. As love was at the begin- 
ning, so love continues in the process. There is no 
stoppage; there can be no stoppage. Love is ex- 


haustless. Immortality is not a dogma—it is an 
experience. It is the consciousness of growth 
in love. | 

To this conclusion the poet arrives. On this 
height, facing the sun, the poet leaves us. » He has 


imparted a forceful and original personality. He 
has contributed an original method. He has em- 
bodied, for the first time in poetry, a philosophy 
that has Love for its universal principle, and evolu- 
tion for its universal method. 

OscaR LOVELL TRIGGs. 


I Saved My Life. 


I kept my money to insure me ease; 

I saved my strength for length of days; 
I shunned the sad 
To keep me glad, 

And won some heartless praise. 


My brother perished for my surplus bread; 
My feeble sister fainted by the way; 
As proud I strode 
Along the road 
“T ’m safe,” I used to say, 


Money has not secured me ease; 
There is no joy in length of days. 
Would I had fed, 
Would I had led 
The weak in their hard ways! 
—Marta A. Marshall, in the Independent. 
Orange, N. J. 


Florence Nightingale, who has just celebrated 
her seventy-seventh birthday, is ill and not ex- 
pected to recover. She has long been an invalid. 
She will leave a magnificent memorial of her achieve- 
ments as a pioneer in the work of nursing the sick 
and wounded on an organized plan, in the shape of 
a nurses’ home, to which she devoted the $400,000 
subscribed by the English people as a national 
testimonial of gratitude to her at the close of the 
Crimean war, the horrors of which she did so much 
to alleviate. Miss Nightingale has always been a 
consistent advocate of equal rights for women. 
Years ago, when asked to contribute a paragraph to 
an equal suffrage pamphlet, she wrote: “You ask 
my reasons for believing in woman’s suffrage. It 
seems to me almost self-evident, an axiom, that 
every householder and tax-payer ought to havea 
vote in the expenditure of the money we pay, in- 
cluding, as this does, interests the most vital toa 
human being.” —E-achange. 


It is not unmanly to be religious. True manhood 
is always religious. For religion cultivates the 
sturdy elements of character, prepares a man for the 
efforts of everyday life, and gives him insight into 
his present relations to the spiritual world.—JSishop 
Vincent. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


oo el 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—The soul grows as it aspires. 

MON.—Man becomes what he worships, 

TUES. sire makes opportunity. 

WED.—Thought makes character. 

THURS.— Exercise increases power, 

FRI.—Choose your desires well. Select the intellectual and 
spiritual rather than the material, 

SAT.—Choose according to permanency,and your wealth will 
increase. Destiny is fixed by character, 

ANNIE BESANT. 


A Charm. 


Every gentle deed you do, 
One bright spirit brings to you— 
One more angel watch to keep 
By your pillow while you sleep; 
Softer makes the wind’s weird song 
Through the pine trees all night long; 
Clearer makes the white stars gleam 
While you dream, 
While you dream. 


Every gentle word you say, 
One dark spirit drives away ; 
Makes the clover in the grass 
Whisper greetings as you pass; 
Swifter makes the cloud-ships fly, 
In their course across the sky ; 
Daintier makes each frosty flake 
When you awake, 
When you awake. 
Exchange. 


On the Ocean. 


Very many years ago we made a voyage across 
the big, uneasy Atlantic ocean on atrim, smart ship. 
It was a vessel that carried passengers, besides its 
freight cargo, and was as neat and comfortable as 
any steamship could be. 

The captain was a slight, small, quiet man. One 
ungrateful woman, whose stateroom was close and 
stuffy, complained of it. The little captain at once 
gallantly tendered her his stateroom on deck, and 
had his effects transferred to the chartroom near 
by. Then did this ungrateful woman declare that 
nothing would make her change quarters after being 
once settled. That ‘‘a deck stateroom is always 
cold and uncomfortable.” The little captain only 
sighed and looked puzzled. Somehow though, 
when the ungrateful woman was ready to retire, and 
found that all her goods had been carried to the 
cosy cabin on deck, a dawning respect for the com- 
mander came over her. He never looked quite so 
small again. All through the dark, still night, she 
kept hearing the quick, clear orders from the officer 
on the bridge. In the morning the captain came 


along with his collie dog bounding beside him. A 


vessel was to be signaled, and this pet and hero of 


proceed- 
ings. When the order was given and a signal-flag 


was run up on the staff, this intelligent creature 
would bark furiously, then bound upon the bridge 
and pace up and down with stately strides, like the 
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officer on duty. Then when the passing vessel was 
a distant misty object, the bright creature would 
come around the passengers and ask for caresses, as 
if to say: ‘‘ Have n't I done well ?” 

An odd shambling figure of a clumsy old seaman 
lumbered along the deck. Instantly the collie de- 
serted the prettiest girl in the party to follow, .. 
over, and caress the big rough hand that hung a 
the sailor’s side. The queer old being touched his 
hat, and blundered along, while we sent after him a 
fusilade of sharp, smart speeches and _ satirical 
laughter. Before we had exhausted our fun at the 
clown’s expense, the captain spoke in that quiet, de- 
termined tone we were learning to respect, ‘ very 
funny do doubt, but he is one of my best and most 
trustworthy seaman. A man who always does his 
duty and never forgets a kindness.’ 

The captain bow ed and passed on. The shamb- 
ling figure had reached its post, with the collie con- 
tentedly posed at his feet, gazing lovingly into the 
wrinkled, weather-beaten face. - Our laughter and 
sneers died away. No one had a word to say. We 
were too busy, looking inward. 

That night our quiet little captain had a storm to 
face. The sort of north Atlantic storm that makes 
leathery-faced seamen go on duty with less color in 
their cheeks, deeper lights in their eyes and prayers 
for their loved ones in their warm, tried hearts. 
Throughout that wild, dreary gale there came to 
the ears of the most ungrateful woman on the ship 
the clear voice of the clumsy seaman, ringing the 
‘“all’s well” of the night watch, while the voice of 
the captain shouting his orders from the bridge 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Who is always faithful to his duty, 
and never forgets a kindness.”’ 

We did not try to snub our little captain after 
that night. We found he was the sort who could 
not be snubbed or humbled. Still, when we left his 
ship, he was downcast, meek-looking—almost shame- 
faced—because we told him how grateful we were 
for his gentleness and bravery in bringing us safely 
through the storm.—£/vira Floyd Froemcke, in the 
Delaware Watchman. 


Military Toys. 


The toys of children have a great influence in 
molding their future lives. Napoleon’s chief pas- 
time when a boy was to form his young companions 
into companies of soldiers. Had his mind at that 
time been bent in some other direction, perhaps 
this great man might have been a blessing to the 
world rather than the greatest butcher the sun 
ever shone upon. Parents who wish their children 
to be friends of peace and good will should not sup- 
ply them with military playthings with which the 


toy-shops of Christendom now teem.—Alice May 
Douglas in Union Signal. 


To clean or remove stains from marble statuary, 
try first a little diluted muriatic acid or some warm 
vinegar on a little soap; if these will not succeed, 
take two parts of soda, one of pumice-stone, and 
one of finely powdered chalk. Sift through a sieve, 
mix into a paste with water, and rub it well into the 
marble. Let it lie there thickly for forty-eight 


hours, then wash off with soap and water.—Art 
Amateur. 
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The Liberal Field. 


‘The Worldis my Country; To do 


a 


good is my Religion 


ANOTHER STEP TowARpbs' UNITyY.—- 
W ASHINGTON, D. C.—As I have for some 
time been a subscriber and reader of 
THe New UNIry, and have many times 
been interested in the accounts of what 
the liberal people in various parts of 
the country have been doing, I thought 
it might be of interest to some of your 
readers to know of an important step 
recently taken by the liberal young peo- 
ple of Washington in forming a federa- 
tion of the Young People’s Unions of 
the several liberal churches of this city, 
and I take pleasure in sending you this 
brief statement of facts in relation to 
the matter for such mention in the col- 
umns of your paper as you may see fit, 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
of All Souls Unitarian Church of this 
city some weeks ago decided to send a 
delegate to the union meeting of the 
Unitarian and Universalist Young Peo- 
ple’s Unions which was recently held 
in Boston, and upon the return of their 
delegate, Miss Catharine L. Edwards, 
the president of the society, she wis so 
filled with enthusiasm and a desire to 
carry out some of the suggestions of the 
Boston meeting that she conceived the 
idea of organizing the various liberal 
young people’s unions of this city into 
a federation, and immediately set to 
work to accomplish that end by sending 
an invitation to the several liberal unions 
to meet with her society for the purpose 
of considering the advisability of uniting 
Into a federation, in order that they 
might. work together for a common pur- 
pose and for their mutual benefit. 

In response to this invitation a mass- 
mee oe was held in the chapel of All 
Souls Church on Sunday evening, June 
6th, at which there were present some 
two hundred and fifty persons, repre- 
senting the Unitarian Young People’s 
Religious Union, the Universalist Young 
People’s Christian Union, the People’s 
Church Young People’s Union, and the 


Friends’ Young People’s Union. This - 


meeting was full of enthusiasm, and ad- 


dresses were made by Rey. E, Bradford 
Leavitt of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Alexander Kent of the People’s 
Church, Prof. T. W. Sidwell, represent- 


\ing the Friends, and Miss Ida H. Curry, 


\President of the Young People’s Chris- 


/tian Union of the Universalist Church. 


It was agreed at this meeting that dele- 
gates should be selected by the several 
unions for the purpose of further con- 
sidering the question of organization and 
completing the federation. Pursuant to 
said agreement, delegates were duly 
elected by the societies named above, 
and a meeting was held on June 14th. 

It was decided by the delegates that 
the association of unions should be 
known as “The Federation of Young 
People’s Societies of the Liberal 
Churches of Washington,” and arrange- 
ments were made to hold regular quar- 
terly meetings. The Bond of Union 
adopted is as follows: 

Realizing that the Young People’s 
Unions of the several liberal churches 
in Washington, having common desires 
and purposes, could, by uniting in a 
federation which will bring them to- 
gether at stated times,be both able to give 
and to receive help in the prosecution 
of the work of the several unions and 
also to plan and execute work which no 
single union is able alone to accomplish, 
we do hereby agree to form such federa- 
tion, and adopt the following Bond of 
Union, with the understanding, however, 
that such federation shall in no way 
interfere with the individual work of the 
several unions: 

In the love of truth we unite for the 
worship of God and the service of man; 
and as His followers, we accept the 
religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance 
with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to 
man. (This Bond of Union is the same 
as that adopted at the recent union 
meeting in Boston.) 

Trusting you may consider this of 
sufficient importance to make mention 
of itin THe New Unity, and that the 
action of the young people here may be 
followed by those in other localities, and 
that we may eventually have a national 
union of the liberal young people, I 
remain, Sincerely yours, 

GEo, J]. HESSELMAN, 
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SPRING VALLEY, Minn.—The People’s 
church, at this place, of which Rev. P. 
M,. Harmon is pastor, is one of the spon- 
taneous movements which is called into 
being, because something of the kind is 
imperatively needed in the community, 
It was organized by the business-men of 
the town when the accomplished pastor 
left the Congregationalist church for 
more room. The opera-house of the 
town was leased, since which time there 
has been an average congregation of 
four hundred. The society has a mem- 
bership of 250,a Sunday school of 175, 
Young People’s Society of 110, a cottage 
Club of seventy-five, The work includes 
kindergarten, reading-room, study clubs, 
science classes, free library, and they 
are planning to add bath-rooms and gym- 
nasiums. If any one imagines that these 
activities lessen the potency of the 
preached word, or detract from the 
spirituality and prophetic power of the 
preacher,there is no reply but an appeal 
to facts. People do not introduce these 
gospel potencies without a gospel in 
their hearts, Neither can they put re- 
ligion to work, set it to house-keeping, 
so to speak, without religion. If apply- 
ing religion is abandoning religion, then 
Jesus was the most irreligious man of 
his time. 


FROM RECENT CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
TREASURY OF THE LIBERAL 
CONGRESS. 

Elizabeth Smith Miller, Geneva, N.Y.: 
‘“Inclosed find check for $10 towards 
defraying the expenses of the Liberal 
Congress of Religion. Your encourag- 
ing words in regard to the good work 

are very cheering.” 

J. W. Plummer, Glencoe, IIl.: “TI re- 
new my subscription and add an extra 
$5 for the Nashville meeting needs. It 
will be a pleasure for me to go to Nash- 
ville if circumstances will admit of the 
trip.” 

Mary Newbury Adams, Dubuque, 
lowa: “ Inclosed is my yearly payment 
to the Liberal Congress of Religion. I 
hope to be in Nashville.” 

D, Ludden, St. Paul, Minn.: 
“Inclosed check for annual member- 
ship. I cannot go to Nashville, but I 
will wish and wait a great success for 
our good cause.” 

T. M. Hunter, Versailles, Mo.: 
“Inclosed postal order for renewal of 
my annual membership, I desire the 
entire amount to go to the Congress 
fund. Iam nota “ Rev.,” only an ordi- 
nary non-professional individual inter- 
ested in the emancipation of the indi- 
vidual from: harsh judgment and cruel 
dogmas.” 


Books Received. 
PRACTICAL VEGETARIAN COOKERY.— 
Edited by the Countess Wachmeister and 
Kate Buffington Davis. Mercury Pub- 
lishing Co. SanFrancisco. Price, $1.00, 
Post-paid. 
Book AND HEART.—By Thomas Went- 


worth Higginson. Harper & Brothers. 
New York. 


The New Unity Fresh Air 


Fund. 
Amount previously acknowl- 
BEGES © cntcdwddetdcnnsiogcss avce $42.00 
J. W. Ellsworth, Chicago--------- 12.00 


North Side Ethical Sunday School 
Chicago(through]Juniata Stafford, 2.00 
Mrs. Marie Harrold Garrison, Chi- 


BENE. can ‘aoccekehaeedgesl onkuen 2.00 
Mrs. H. S. Weiser, Decorah, Ia__-. 6.00 
C. J. Weiser, Decorah, Ia.---.----- 6.00 


Miss Walker’s Sunday School 
Class, All Souls Church,Chicago 1.00 
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Old and New. 


The Bankruptcy of Science. 

This metaphorical phrase is obviously 
taken from the mercantile world. A 
bankrupt is one who cannot pay his 
debts, whose place of business is dis- 
graced. Bankruptcy is failure to meet 
one’s obligations. Buta merchant can- 
not fail unless he owes something—un- 
less he has made promises that he cannot 
fulfill. Science owes nothing; science 
has given no promises; science does not 
recklessly prophesy, and when it does 
foretell, its anticipations are based upon 
exact data, capable of verification—wit- 
ness the planet Neptune and the element 
Argon. Science is not a person, nor a 
corporation, nor an institution; it is not 
an academy nor a university, It is an 
abstract term, which grows more and 
more definite as civilization advances. 
It means the sum of accurate, systema- 
tized knowledge—of ascertained truths 
as any doubter may discover if he will 
consultthe citations of a standard lexicon 
in French or English, Science is ad- 
vanced by men of learning, skill, accu- 
racy, care, They may propose hypo- 
theses; they may make mistakes; they 
may fail in their promises; they may be 
bankrupt. But science goes steadily 
onward. It has no more failed than 
knowledge has failed. 

* a a * * 

Why should anybody, even in the 
arena of philosophical debate, “ make 
fun ’\of science? Why should anybody 
attack science as if it were brewing mis- 
chief to the ideas and traditions upon 
which our civilization is based? Science 
is harmless. It is beneficent. Every 
important advance brings in its train 
great good to humanity. Consider a 
single region—the domain of medicine 
and surgery—and think what good has 
come from inoculation, anesthesia and 
antisepsis. Look elsewhere for other 
benefits. Think of the intellectual 
emancipation which has followed in its 
train. ‘Then be full of hope for human- 
ity, for science is here to stay—science, 
the synonym for established truths in 
the natural world; science, the interpre- 
ter of the cosmos in which we dwell; 
science, the promoter of health and com- 
fort; science, not the foe, but the hand- 
maid, of that true religion which cometh 
down from above.—W. C. Gilman, in the 
Cosmopolitan for July. 


SUMMER TOURS 
Rivers, Mountains and Seashores... 


GRAND TRUNK 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The sale of Summer tourist tickets 
from Chicago to Eastern Tourist Resorts 
reached by the Lines of the Grand Trunk 
Railway System, embracing Niagara 
Falls, Muskoka Lakes, St. Lawrence 
River, White Mountains, Portland and 
Seacoast Resorts, commences June ist, 
continuing to September 3oth, inclusive. 


Seaside and White Mountains Special 
“The Finest Train in the World” 
making weekly trips between 
Chicago, Portland and Old Orchard Beach. 
Every Thursday from Chicago at 10 A.M, 

The elegance and comfort of this 
train, combined with the ever-changing 
panorama of Nature’s grand and beauti- 
ful scenery through which it passes, 
makes it the most desirable train between 
Chicago and the Sea Shore and Mountain 
Resorts of the East. 

For further particulars, Excursion 
Folders, Time Tables, Berths in Sleepers, 
or Tickets, apply to 


L. R. MORROW, C. P. & T.A., 
103 Clark St., Chicago. 
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‘A-head of Pearline ? 


Never! Nota bit of it! That is 
out of the question. Probably not 
one of the many washing-powders 
that have been made to imitate 
Pearline would claim to excel it 
in any way. All they ask is to be 
considered ‘“‘the same as” or ‘‘as 
good as’’ Pearline. But they’re 
not even that. Pearline is to- 


rT day, just as it has been from the 
first, the best thing. in the world 
for every kind of washing and cleaning. 


a Peddlers and some unscrupuious grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
efl or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


it and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
i Back honest—send t# back, 524 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


TOWER HILL, Wisconsin. 


A SUMMER PLACE ON THE WISCONSIN RIVER. 
OPEN FROM JULY 1to SEPTEMBER 13. 


TS ATTRACTION are its disadvantages. No chance 
to spend money, and living is cheaper than to stay at 
home. Beauty and solitude ministering to health of ,,, 
body and mind, A two weeks’ summer school in literature, 
led by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, whose summer home it is. Readings, interpretations, 
and a series of travel-talks on Italy, throughout the summer. Table board, $3.50 per 


week. For further particulars and terms, apply to Mrs. M, H. LACKERSTEEN, 
Spring Green, Wisconsin. 


Tower Hill-Summer School. 
EIGHTH SEASON. 


FROM AUGUST 8th TO 22d. 


Opening Sermon by Dr. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago, on Literature and Religion. 

Interpretations of Greek Dramas by Henry M. Simmons, of Minneapolis.— 
Five Lectures, 

Modern Fiction,— Five Lectures, by Mr. Jones. 

A search for ten great poems, directed by the Leader. 

Neighborhood Geology.-— Prof. E. C. Perisho, State Normal School, Platteville, 
Wisconsin. 

The Birds Within Sight and Hearing.—C. G. Libby, Ph.D., University of Wis 
consin, 

Board, room in long house, and registration fee for one, $15.00 for the two weeks; 


for two occupying same room, $24.00. For full particulars, address JENKIN LLOYD 
Jones, Director of the T. H. S.S., Spring Green, Wis. 


The New Unity Fresh Air Fund. 


Through the help of the above paper, last year, twelve working girls were 
given two weeks’ outing each, at Tower Hill, free of charge. The girls were mostly 
from the Helen Heath Settlement district, and enjoyed for the first time in their 
lives the much-needed experience. A similar privilege will be extended this year 
to as many as funds will be provided for, $12 will pay all expenses of the 186-mile 
railroad ride too and from, and two weeks’ board. Contributions solicited by the 
Fresh Air Fund of the New Unity, 185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Send checks ad- 
dressed as above or direct to Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Spring Green, Wis., under whose 
supervision the fund will be invested. 
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GOOD BOOKS. 


I have on hand the number mentioned of each 
of the following works. / will take ust one half 
of the regular price, which is quoted in each in- 
stance, and on receipt of same they will be sent, 
all charges prepaid. 


Regular No. 
Price. Copies. 
‘* Echoes from Central Music Hall.” 


—Donohue & Henneberry...... $1.00 2 
“The Faith of Reason.” — John 

Chadwick. (Roberts Bros., Bos- 

SUD cuece USE ack eens csee ceed ects 1.00 1 
‘+ The Rising Faith.’”-—C. A. Bartol. 

PE 2 no i cons ceelu en ee 1.25 2 
“ Ethical Religion.”"—-Wm. M. Sal- 

ter. (Roberts Bros.) ............ 1.50 1 
“The Man san agg yall Chad- 

wick. (Roberts Bros.).. 1.00 1 
‘* Lessons From The World of Mat- 

ter.’—Theodore Parker. (Kerr) 1.00 1 
‘Martin Luther.”—F. H. Hedge. 

} Bo Pee .60 1 
‘* Proof of Evolution.”’—Nelson C. 

EO: ee 50 1 
“ Life and Conditions of Survival.” 

—Lectures delivered before the 

Brooya Ethical Association. 

(Kerr).. adh ag len 6's 2.00 1 
** Sunday ound Stories.” — Ed- 

ward Everett Hale. batvecgudes 

Bros.). oe 50 1 
** Helpful Thoughts." "EK. E. Hale, 

selected by & Weed B. Merrill. 

(Roberts Bros.). 1.00 1 
‘* The Trial of Sir John ‘Falstaff. *9 

A. M. F. Ri s canes ap (Putnam’s 

Sons).. ida was 1.50 l 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS’ SERIES. 
‘The Story of the Jewish 

Church.” — Arthur Penrhyn 

Stanlky. Charles menherenie 3 

“eer ar rer ’ 2.00 each 
** The Thought of God.”’—1Ist series 

Hosmer & Gannett, (Roberts 

RGD, cs ok wwkd sk bate’ 1.00 I 
“Such as They Are.”—T. W. 

Higginson anc sundae patches 

Higginson........ ee F l 


Any one or all of the above books will be sent, 
charges fully prepaid, for one-half the regular 
price. Send in your order. 


Alfred C. Clark, Publisher, 


185-187 Dearborn Street. 


GIFT BOOKLETS. 


Culture without College. 
House Beautiful. 
Each by W.C. GANNETT, and daintily on 


in white or tinted paper....-.........5...66 
A Year of Miracle. By W.C. GANNETT. — 
NE en ae ee nae be $1.00 
The Education of the Soul. A study of Goethe’s 
os on cove coos cen eeccecs 10¢ 
The Cause of the Toiler...............20.-0:: 10¢c. 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, City, 
Church, Home, Individual.................. 50C 


by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, and in white paper 
covers. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful. By W. C 


GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Paper 
white 50 


More than Kin. By 


JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


a ae it 1.00 
Borrowings. Poems und Selections from Great 
Authors (White and Gold)................. 75¢. 
More Borrowings ................ Rice wee dh ous 75¢ 
For Thought and for Remembrance. Dainty 
gift booklet of poems and selections........ 25¢. 


The Beauty o 
Blake 


Kindness. By James bi 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


85 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


We want agents, either ladies or gentle- 
men, girls or boys, to work for THE NEW 
UNITY and other publications. No experience 
necessary. Address Alired C. Clark, 185-187 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE NEW UNITY. 


JOHN BURROUGHS: 

“The work should do much toward dispelling 
the popular notion of the irreligiousness of the 
doctrine of evolution. I wish it might find its 
way into the hands of every thoughtful reader.’’ 


REV. CHARLES VoOyYsEY, London : 
“IT am simply fascinated with your work—it’s 
splendid logic and beautiful arrangement.’’ 


REV. JOHN W, CHADWICK: 

“T have reread your last chapter several 
times, and feel that I failed to do it full justice. 
Il like it more with each reading; 
whole book.” 


and so of the 
REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE: 
“IT have no words to tell you the help and 


inspiration this work has been to me, 
grateful hand to you,” 


Il reach my 


JOHN FISKE: 

“I thank you exceedingly for your able 
interesting book. 
deal of good.” 


and 
1 believe it must do a great 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH : 

“This interesting volume should command 
the attention of both the scientific and the liter- 
ary public. Every reader, whatsoever his belief, 


For Sale by..... 


“Our Heredity From God” 


Lectures on Evolution 


CLOTH, 


415 


$1.75 


Of “Our Heredity From God” the following 


witnesses’ testimony is interesting: 


will find much food for thought 
employment in the 
fascinating theme.”’ 


and material for 
nuthor’s handling of his 


LITERARY WORLD: 


“These lectures are as remarkable a combin- 
ation as we have ever seen in a wide reading of 
evolutionary literature, of forcible exposition of 
Darwinism, and of clear and sound morality. 
For a discerning reader the book is one of the 
best popular manuals of evolution,” 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER : 

“There is accumulative interest from the first 
to the last. At every mids something 
entirely individual, of observation, argument, or 
illustration. But in the chapters, * Ethics the Aim 
of Evolution,’ and ‘The Self That is Higher Than 
Ourselves,’ we find the real purpose of the whole 
These chapters soar and sing.” 


step he 


discussion, 
And THE New UNITY said on its appearance : 

“It comes nearer being the hand-book of 
evolution, adapted to those who not only are look- 
ing for a clear summary of the evidence of evolu 
tion in the physical world, but are anxious to 
know its bearings upon morals and evolution- 
than any book we know of.” 


Alired C, Clark, Publisher 


185-7 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


** LIFE-HELPS.” 


1. A Wayside Prophet. By Marion D. Shutter. 

3. The House Beautiful. By William C. Gannett. 

4. Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease. By Charles 
G. Ames, 

5. Beauty of Character. 
ham, 

9. Winter Fires. By James M. Leighton. 

10. Culture without College. By William C, 
Gannett. 

ll. Accepting Ourselves. By Arthur M.Tschudy. 

12. Enduring Hardness. By John W.Chadwick. 

13. Unsatisfied Longings. By W. H. Savage. 

14. Serenity. By James H. West. 

15. From the Woods. By Caroline J. Bartlett. 

16. Work and Rest. By John W. Chadwick. 

17. The Home. By Pheebe M. Butler. 

18. Will it be All the Same? By J. LI. Jones. 

19. Home to the Ideal. By Frederic A. Hinckley. 

20. The Quest of the Holy Grail. By Charles F. 
Bradley. 

21. The Seeing Eye. By E. H. Chapin. 

22. Doing What We Can. By James Vila Blake. 

23. The Happy Life. By Minot J. Savage. 


By Paul R. Frothing- 


Single copy,6cents. Ten copies assorted, 50 cents. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


| 485-187 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ALFRED C, CLARK, Publisher, 


—} 


Death as a Friend. 
Second Edition. 


A new edition of this beautiful little book. 
uniform in size, type, and style with “ The Selfish- 
ness of Grief,’ and others of the series, has just 
come from the press. Price, Five Cents. 


The Selfishness of Grief. 
Second Edition. 

Uniform: with “ Death as a Friend.’’ ‘*‘ No more 
helpful treatise of this theme — Death — has come 
from any pen, than these sermons by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones.” Price, Five Cents. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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ZA 


POCKET 
CAMERA 


ONLY.... 


$1:2 


useless and non-instructive toy. 


FOUR POINTS 


* % 
THE ZAR is notatoy. It is an actual- 


practical camera, adapted 
equally to either time or snap-shot exposure; that 
will make as good pictures as can be made with 
the more expensive cameras. 


THE ZAR is the smallest practical pocket, 


camera, using plates, that is 


made. 


THE ZAR has no small parts to be mis- 


laid or lost; no small springs 
to break, and cannot get out of order. It is practi- 
cally indestructible. 


THE ZAR makes pictures 2x2 inches 


square, that you can have de- 
veloped, printed, and mounted for about TWO 
CENTS apiece if done by a photographer. You 
can do it for less yourself. 


There is a liberal education and an exhaustless 


fund of amusement in a ZAR CAMERA for any one. 


For a bright child here is a source of unceasing pleasure at less cost than is often paid for a 


The Price Places it Within the Reach of All 


Sent Safely Packed, all Charges Prepaid, by Alfred C. Clark, 185 Dearbor. St., Chicago. 


N. B.—We can supply you with other Cameras more expensive. 


Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box........ $2.00 
White Vellum, aie ee OTe 1.50 
SESE ee eee 1.00 


A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. A book of selections 
giving points of harmony between the re- 
yresentatives of the various religions. 
idited by JENKIN LLOYDJONEs. Cloth 1.25 


Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati 


——AND THE—— 


South. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
232 C.iark STREET, . CHicaGco. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We can furnish subscribers to THE NEW 
UNITY with other periodicals at a reduction 
from publishers’ rates. A few leading ones only 
are here quoted: 


oy al Club 


Atlantic Monthly Magazine, $4 00 $3 35 
Century Magazine, 400 3 60 
Cosmopolitan, . 100 9% 
Current Literature, 300 2 60 
Forum, ; 300 2 75 
Harper’s Bazar, 400 3 35 
Harper’s Magazine, . 400 315 
Harper’s Round Table, 200 165 
Harper’s Weekly. 400 3 35 
The Independent, 300 2 60 
Leslie’s Weekly, 400 3 35 
McClure’s Magazine, 100 99 
if 
North American Review, 500 4 25 
Popular Science Monthly, 500 4 60 
Review of Reviews, ; : : 250 2 50 
St. Nicholas Magazine, . 300 265 
Scribner’s Magazine, 300 2 60 
Sunday School Times, : 150 115 
Youth's Companion, . 

New Subscriptions : , 175 1 40 

Renewals, . ' ' ' 175 175 
The Homiletic Review, _. ‘ , 800 2 40 
The Literary Digest, ' toce. ) £2.46 


Rates for publications not named above will be 
furnished on application. Address 


ALFRED ¢. CLARK Publisher, 
185-187 Dearborn St, Chicago. 


Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. .30 
RRS RIM Cee SE Te 10 
The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 

International Congress of Women........ 10 

The Selfishness of Grief..................... .05 

Death as a Friend (new edition)............ 05 


The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, 


SS 


City, Church, Home, Individttal........... 50 
A Preacher’s Vocation(.... ..........0.cc0es 05 
The Education of the Souk................. — 
The Divinity of Fatherhood................ 10 
The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged............ 10 


ave Religion 


A New Help for the Drunkard..... 10 

II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant.... .10 

Ill. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes........ 10 


The Religions of the World, (First Series.) 
1. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver... 
II. Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry 
IlI. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 10cts 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia....... ' . 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason ; 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 
VII. Mohammed.the Prophet of Arabia | 
Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print).. $0.10 
The Cause of the Toiler...... .... ........4.. 10 
The Intellectual mC as bas 6s ae saaes .10 
At 18 aterialsm 
The Dual Mystery} What is Seinibeaitenst 10 
The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc............ 
Report of Proceedings of the First Am. 
ng. of Lib. Rel. 


THE NEW UNITY, 


TEN NOBLE 
2 | 


A companion pamphlet 
to The Ten Great Novels. 


OPINIONS OF SIXTY-SEVEN MEN 
AND WOMEN OF LET TERS— 


Including E. C. Stedman, John Fiske, 
John N. Chadwick, etc., etc. 


EDITED BY 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES 


PUBLISHED BY 
The Unity Publishing Company... 
25 Cents Per Copy. 


— = 


For Sale by 
ALFRED C, CLARK 
Publisher of THE NEW UNITY 


185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price By 


185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


To Whom It May Concern. 


This is to call the attention of the public to the 
fact that the Wisconsin Central Lines have two fast 
trains daily between Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis, Ashland, and Duluth, touching all the impor- 
tant points in Central Wisconsin en route. The 
Company has thousands of acres of fine farming 
lands in Northern Wisconsin for sale. For com- 
plete information on this subject, address 


JAS. C. POND, Gen’] Pass. Agent, _ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Vacation Days. 

In the Lake Regions of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa,and South Dakota, 
along the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, are hundreds of charming locali- 
ties pre-eminently fitted for summer homes, 
nearly all of which are located on or near lakes 
which have not been fished out. These resorts 
range in variety from the “ full dress for dinner”’ 
to the flannel-shirt costume for every meal. 
Among the list are names familiar to many of our 
readers as the perfection of Northern summer 
resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of 
interest are within a short distance from Chicago 
or Milwaukee, and none of them are so far away 
from the “ busy marts of civilization” that they 
cannot be reached ina few hours of travel, by 
frequent trains, over the finest road in the North- 
west—the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. Send a two-cent stamp for a copy of ‘‘ Va- 
cation Days,” giving a description of the principal 
resorts, and a list of summer hotels and boarding- 
houses, and rates for board, to Geo. H. Heafford, 


) General Passenger Agent, Chicago, [1]. 
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NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT anv JENKIN LLOYD JONES 


By W. C. G. 
Blessed be Drudger y/ 
“7 Had a friend /” 


TWENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


The Paith That Makes Fait 


A Cup of Cold Water. 


Wrestling and Blessing. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. By William 
(, Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: 
Alfred C, Clark. 

This is a very helpful little book to keep on desk 
or work-table, so that a chapter, page, or mere 
sentence may be read in the hurried intervals of 
daily occupation. It is not a manual of devotion. 
it does not incite to emotional piety, nor to mor- 
hid subjective questioning; but it strengthens the 
soul to “ serve God and bless the world.’’ Though 
some of the titles are followed by texts, they are 
not elaborated into sermons, but are key-notes to 
simple and charming essays, full of suggestive 
thoughts and illustrations which encourage and 
cheer the heart. They show how every life, how- 
ever humble or hindered, ca: be made great and 
clorious by struggle, faithfulness, and love. 

There are eight essays, four by each of the 
authors, It is hard to choose from them, when 
ullareexcellent. Perhaps ‘* Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 
and “A Cup of Cold Water” will appeal most 
strongly to many. Itis rarely realized, and there- 
cannot be often repeated, that the 
drudgery which seems to dwarf our lives is the 
secret of their growth. Life could easily be made 
beautiful, if each would offer the ‘cup of water” 
to the thirsty one near him, and all are thirsting 
for something. 

It is impossible in a few paragraphs to give ex- 
tracts from a book, every page of which contains 
se .tences worthy of quotation. 

There are, indeed, expressions which those 
whose creed differs from that of the author’s 
would wish omitted, as when ‘Goethe, Spencer, 
Agassiz, a1.d Jesus’ are grouped together as equal 
illustrations. It was not necessary to accentuate 
the bravery of our soldier boys of ’61 by casting a 
slur on the Christian Commission. And it will 
lessen to some the influence of the high truths 
in every chapter, that so many of the dear old 
Bible stories are numbered among myths and 
legends. But if we look for good, we shall find al] 
the pages full of the spirit of Christ, and true, up- 
lifting teaching is drawn from every Bible inci- 
dent mentioned. We would gladly have more 
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SERMONS. 
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Faithfulness. 


A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 


honor shown to the latter, but, after all, “the 
Spirit giveth life.’ Hence (with the exceptions 
and reservations noted above) we heartily com- 
mend the book.— The National Baptist. 


A Book TO HELP ONE LIvE.—‘* The Faith That 
Makes Faithful” is a stimulus to the drooping 
spiritand tired body. Its lines are encouraging 
to those whose cures and offices are not without 
alloy,and they are excellent reading for all who 
have or wish to have a purpose in life. The open- 
ing chapter is entitled ‘Blessed be Drudgery,” 
and the thought therein tends to strengthen one 
in performing the thousand little things in life’s 
pathway and make them light, that we are ac- 
customed to look upon as grinding drudgery. 
There are chapters on faithfulness, tenderness, 
divine benediction, ete. The style is spirited and 
spiritual, and it is not only a volume for goodly 
reading, but one that will help us live for pur- 
pose and right. It is a collaborate production of 
Messrs. William Channing Gannett and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. The best evidence of its acceptance 
by the public and its merit is the fact that it has 
reached its twenty-fifth thousand.— Books, 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL is the happy 
title of a volume of eight sermons by W. C. Gan- 
nettand Jenkin Lloyd Jonesof Chicago. They are 
discourses entirely devoid of theological signifi- 
cance, and written from the standpoint of ethical 


and practical teachers, unembarrassed by any of 


the conventionalities of the popular theology. 
The discourses are of a high order of excellence, 
so far as literary foim is concerned, and well cal- 
culated to help and encourage the reader to make 
life fruitful, trustful, and blessed. ‘“ Blessed be 
Drudgery,”’ by Mr. Gannett, and “ Tenderness ’”’ 
and “The Divine Benediction,” by Mr. Jones, are 
the discourses which have most impressed us, but 
all are worthy of thought and personal applica- 
tion. The little volume is a very choice addition 
to our Western sermon literature.— Universalist. 


By j. Li. J. 


Tenderness. 


7 he Seamless Robe. 
The Divine Benediction. 


/ 


FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. Sermons preached 
by Revs. W. C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 


Alfred C, Clark of Chicago has just issued a bro- 
chure which contains eight sermons, four being 
preached by Rev. W. C. Gannett on “ Blessed be 
Drudgery,” “I Had a Friend,” “A Cup of Cold 
Water,” and “ Wrestling and Blessing,’ and the 
other four by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, on ‘* Faith- 
fulness.”’ “ Tenderness,’’ ‘‘The Seamless Robe,” 
and “The Divine Benediction.’ Thees discourses 
are of an ennobling, purifying character, full of 
beautiful sentiment and rich in pathetic incidents 
that will stir the tenderest emotions. After read- 


| ing this little work one cherishes a kindlier, gen- 


tler feeling fOr-all bumanity,and if he is not made 
better by the chaste and holy spirit that pervades 


the book he must surely be insensible to the plead- 


ing of virtue, and the joy that comes from correct 
living and the hope of a brightand happy future. 

The general title of the volume is ** The Faith 
that Makes Faithful.’’— Madison Democrat, 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. By Willlam 
C, Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: 
Alfred C, Clark. 

This little volume embraces the following 
essays, or little sermons: ‘ Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 
“ Faithfulness,’ “I Hada Friend,’’ “ Tenderness,’’ 
“A Cup of Cold Water,” “The Seamless Robe,”’ 
“Wrestling and Blessing,’ and “The Divine Bene- 
diction.”’ Each author has contributed equally 
to the book, and both have given to the public 
many beautiful thoughts clothed in beautiful lan- 
guage. The essays are, in part, didactic, and con- 
tain reflections upon life in the diflerent subjects 
treated that are not only interesting, butinspiring. 
Could the lessons taught be so impressed that they 
would be heeded, life would be made better for 
many people whose existence would become less 
purposeless. 
heeded—if made as much a part of the individual 
as itis a part of the book--will make faithful 
many who would be much better by having read 
the essays.— The Current. 


“Pregnant, pointed, and pithy addresses, calculated to bring religion into closer connection with life.” 


—New York Lnacpendent. 


‘‘All who try to make their religion a thing of the present, who try to find living remedies for living diff. 


culties, will be greatly helped by this little publication.”— Boston Transcript. 


Square 18mo, 228 pages, printed on fine paper, in four editions: fancy paper cover, 
daintily stamped, at 50 cents, or ten copies to one address, at $4.50; extra silk cloth, stamped 


In gold, at $1.00; white vellum, full gilt, in a box, $1.50; flexible morocco, gilt edges, in a box, 


$2.00. Either edition may be obtained from booksellers everywhere, or will be mailed on 


receipt of price by 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Pustisuer, : 


185-187 DEARBORN STREET, : . . . ; 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The faith found in this volume, if 
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418 THE NEW UNITY. 


A CRAND BOOK! 


THE HOME BEYOND 


SE was 
Views of Heaven 
1 Ties Te | AND ITS RELATION TO EARTH. 


By over Four Hundred Prominent Thinkers and 
Writers. Arranged and Edited by the 


Rt. Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D. 


Profusely Illustrated. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, and Stamped in 
Cold. Over 500 Fascinating Pages. Size Svo. 


Noi) @e subject is of such paramount or absorbing interest to man as that of 

“} death and the future life. ‘‘If aman die, shall he live again?” is 
the question springing from every heart and trembling on every lip. 
To every home death comes. To every one it is appointed once to die. Does 
death, then, end all? Shall we write over our cemeteries: ‘‘Death is an eternal 
sleep” ? 

But we are not left in darkness on this intensely practical and important 
theme. Light, somewhat dim and struggling, it is true, comes from the fact 
that all the phenomena of mind are different from those of the perishable 
body, that our instincts and aspirations are for continued existence, that the 
best\and longest life on earth is an imperfect and therefore an incomplete life, 
that/ our sense of justice demands a future state for the vindication of right 
and the punishment of wrong, that the almost universal sentiment or convie- 
tion of the race has been in favor of a life to come of some kind or character. 
The aim of Bishop Fallows has been to set forth, through the aid of the best 
thinkers and writers of the centuries, the grand truth of immortality, and the 
reality and glory of the home in Heaven. The value of such a work, so care- 
fully compiled, is well nigh inestimable. To any who are beset with doubts 
and fears it will prove an armory from which bright and shining weapons can 

be taken to put to flight these enemies of their comfort and peace. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $2.00. 


Alfred C. Clark, Publisher. Chicago. 


Do You Read “ The New Unity” ? 


Hereafter the annual membership fee to the LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGION 
(Five Dollars) will include a year’s subscription to THE New Uniry. 

If you wish to be enrolled as a member of the LisERAL CoNGREss OF RE- 
LIGIONS, fill out the order-blank below, inclose five dollars, and send it to the 
General Secretary. Your name will then be placed upon the membership-roll of 
the Liberal Congress of Religion, and upon the subscription-books of THre NEw 
UNITY. 

If you are already a member of the LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS, and have 
not paid your annual membership fee, remit five dollars to the General Secretary 
and your name will then be placed upon the subscription-books of THE New Uniry, 

Subscribers to THE New UNiry may become members of the LiBERAL Con- 
GRESS OF RELIGION and have their subscription set forward one year by remitting 
five dollars to the General Secretary and stating that they are already subscribers 
to the paper. 


THE LIBERAL GONGRESS OF RELIGION. 


MEMBERSHIP SUBSCRIPTION CARD. 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Gen’l Secretary, 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago, Itl. 


Please enroll me as 


LIFE MEMBER ($25.00)—-ANNUAL MEMBER, including yearly subscription to 
ss THE NEW UNITY” ($5.00). 
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Erase membership not used. 
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YOU WANT THE BES) 
on 


Standard Reference Library 


ae 


ATA NOMINAL ¢ COST 


Each volume handsomely and durably bound is 
silk cloth, and containing information 
of inestimable and permanent 


.-- Value... 
LEE’S HOME AND BUSINESS INSTRUCTOR. 


Illustrated. 400 pages. Famous specialists wrote 
the following Departments: Law, Banking, Pen. 
manship, Letter- Writing, 
Public Speaking, Book- 
keeping, Social Forms, 
Technical lerms, Vocabu- 
lary, etc. A work for 
everyday use, 


LEE’S VEST POCKET 
POINTERS. For Busy 
People. 20,000 facts hf 
greatimportance. Lexicon 
of Foreign, Legal and 
‘Technical ‘Verms, Patent 
Laws, Parliamentary pules 
Constitution of the U. 

Population, Location, Etc. of Important siiainins 

and Cities of the W orld, Postal Laws, Electoral Vote 

for President, Etc. Quick answers to all questions. 


THE LITTLE GEM, 448 pages. A peerless compen- 
dium of essential facts. Every item under the sun 
classified for instant reference. 


CONKLIN’S HANDY MANUAL OF USEPUL IN. 
FORMATION AND ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
A Household Word. 1,800,000 Copies Sold. New 
Revised edition, 1897. Venezuelan boundary dispute, 
Cuban uprising, ‘Transvaal trouble, the Census, Old 
and New Tariff Laws, the Civil War Records, and a 
wonderful amount of facts not found in other books 


THE MODERN WEBSTER PRONOUNCING AND 
DEFINING DICTIONARY. 16 mo, illustrated, 432 
pages, 60,000 definitions. Stands at the head of pop- 
ular price dictionaries; is accurate and an invalu- 
able help to anyone. 


LEE’S PRICELESS RECIPES. 3,000 secrets. 368 
pages. A book of Recipes and nothing but Recipes./ 


LAIRD & LEE’S VEST POCKET WEBSTER DICc- 
TIONARY. ‘The original edition. Catch words 
correctly spelled; synonyms; Latin terms often met 
with; parliamentary rules; perpetual calendar; use 
of capitals ; speeches and toasts; forms of notes, etc. 

“Ought to be the constant companion of every 
teacher.”— Dixie School Journal. 


LEE’S POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
448 pages. Illustrated with 84 original portraits, 6 
full-page maps, and a special frontispiece. Never 
before in the history of bookmaking in America has 
the task of producing so comprehensive an encyclo- 
we in suc:i small form been attempted by any pub- 
isher. Covers a field peculiarly its own. Just the 
book for every home, school, shop and office. 


EDISON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA AND ATLAS. 520 
pages. 50 colored maps. (New Revised Edition.) 
More than half a million copies sold to date. ‘‘It is 
worth its weight in gold.” 


THE GRIMM-WEBSTER GERMAN-ENGLISH, 
ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. 30,000 
words defined in both languages. ‘The new system 
of authography. No obsolete words or phrases. Ac- 
curate, complete, up-to-date. Appropriately illust’d. 


Any or all of these books will be sent, all charges fully 
... prepaid, at the very low price of.... 


25c Each 
ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher 
185 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


insor Cereal Coffee 
is food and drink. 


THE McMULLEN-WINSOR COFFEE CO. 
139 Lake Street, Chicago. 


WANT one lady or gentleman 
connected in each of the liberal 
churches of Chicago and vicinity to 
work ona unique proposition, which 
is meeting with good success else- 
where. A good opportunity to 
make money. 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF «rp, 
SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY, 


By ANDREW DICKSON WHITE, 
IN CHRIS TENDOM. LLD. (Yale), L.H.D. (Columbia), 


‘Ph, Dr. (Jena); late President and Professor of History at Cornell 
University. 2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


. I simply try to aid in letting the light of historical truth into that decay- 
ing mass of outworn thought which attaches the modern world to medieval concep- 
tions of Christianity, and which still lingers among us—a most serious barrier to 
religion and morals, and a menace to the whole normal evolution of society. For 
behind this barrier also the flood is rapidly rising -— the flood of increased knowledge 
and new thought; and this barrier also, though honeycombed and in many places 
thin, creates a danger — danger of a sudden breaking away, distressing and calami- 
tous, sweeping before it not only outworn creeds and noxious dogmas, but cherished 
principles and ideals, and even wrenching out most precious religious and moral 
foundations of the whole social and political fabric. My hope is to aid — even if it 
be but a little — in the gradual and healthful dissolving away of this mass of unrea-. 
son, that the stream of ‘ Religion pure and undefiled’ may flow on broad and clear, 
4 blessing to humanity. ... My belief is, that in the tield left to them — their 
proper field — the clergy will more and more, as they cease to struggle against scien- 
titic methods and conclusions, do work even nobler and more beautiful than anything 
they have heretofore done. And this is saying much. My conviction is that Science, 
though it has evidently conquered Dogmatic Theology based on Biblical texts and 
ancient modes of thought, will go hand in hand with Religion ; and that, although 
theological control will continue to diminish, Religion, as seen in the recognition of 
‘a Power in the universe, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,’ and in the 
love of God and of our neighbor, will steadily grow stronger and stronger, not only 
in the American institutions of learning, but in the world at large. Thus may the 
declaration of Micah as to the requirements of Jehovah, the definition by St. James 
of ‘pure religion and undefiled,’ and, above all, the precepts and ideals of the blessed 
founder of Christianity himself, be brought to bear more and more effectively on 
mankind.”’—F'rom the Author’s Introduction. 

“The story of the struggle of searchers after truth with the organized forces of 
ivnorance, bigotry, and superstition, is the most inspiring chapter in the whole his- 
tory of mankind. That story has never been told better than by the ex-President of 
Cornell University in these two volumes. ... A wonderful story it is that he tells.” 

London Daily Chronicle. 

“Such an honest and thorough treatment of the subject in all its bearings that 
it will carry weight, and be accepted as an authority in tracing the process by which 
the scientitic method has come to be supreme in modern thought and life.”— Boston 
Herald. 


asses ALFRED C. CLARK, Putister 


185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


International Directory 
OF TRANSPORTS, COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
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_after I have read it.” 
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For just such 
literature as 


THE NEW UNITY 
People contains,”’ was 


are Hungry the expression 


used by one of 
our oldest subscribers, a few days 
since, when in to pay up her sub- 
scription. ‘‘I always mail my copy 
to a friend who lives in Peoria, 
It may be 


_that you know of some person (or 


a dozen, or a hundred) who are 

hungry for such literature. If so, 
send us their names and addresses 
_ and we will gladly send them sam- 
_ ple copies free. 


—EEE 


COMFORTINCS. 


A Book of Selections on 


Life and Duty, 
Death and Immortality. 


BY JUDSON FISHER. 


voicing the profoundest emotions of the soul. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1,00 


Sent postpaid on recetpi of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


SOCIETE DES GRANDS ANNUAIRES (A. MICHEL & CO.) 


Head Offices: 60 rue de Maubeuge, Paris, France. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Bruxelles, 15 rue du Peuplier ; London, 222 to 225 Strand; Berlin, Friedenau, W.; Hamburg, 6, Alte Groningerstrasse ; Odessa, 


rue Polskaia (Mon Mavrogodato); Wien II, Roberthof; Montreal, 99 St.-Francois-Xavier-Street ; Buenos-Aires, 383 Piedad. 


Weces= No matter what your line is, if you export or import any- 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY is the only existing publication ap- 
pearing in four languages—English, French, German and Spanish. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Importers of the 
whole world, arranged according to countries and towns, together 
with imported goods or products. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Exporters of the 
whole world, arranged according to countries and towns, together 
with exported goods or products. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Merchants and 
Manufacturers of the whole world, arranged according to countries and 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY 
Shipping Agents of the whole world, as well 
dents or Consignees of any Navigation Company. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Forwarding Agents 
or Companies of the whole world, as well as ofall Custom-house brokers 
and firms engaged in the Transportation business. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives all information on the Naviga- 


tion Companies and Shipowners of the whole world, together with their 


services, time-tables, ports of call, etc. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY 


thing, you cannot afford to do without this great work 


These selections are short, tender and devout- 


CHICAGO. 


ives the Lists of Ship Brokers and 
as all Agents, Correspon- 


ives all information on the Insur- 


towns, together with products or manufactured goods. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the lists of Commission and 
General Ageuts of the whole world, with their special branch of business. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Banks and Bankers 
of the whole world, as well as Financial Companies, Corporations, etc. 


ance Companies of the whole world, together with their Agents and 
Representatives in every country. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the most complete information 
on all the Harbors of the world; situation, draught of water, docks, 
quays, charges and dues, accommodation, etc. 


Price of the INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY: $15.00. 


Please note that for Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, New-Orleans, New-York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, etc., the ‘International Directory ’”’ is also a Local Business Directory. 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Manager for the United States. 


Eastern Office, 194 Times Bidg., New York. 


Home Office, 1oth floor Adams Express Bldg., Chicago. 


Address all Correspondence to Home Office. 
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Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 


cieties in Chicago. 


TEMPLE ISRAEL, Oakland Music Hall, 
I. S. Moses, Minister, 


Oak PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universal- 
ist). R.F.Johonnot, Minister, 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana Avenue and 33d Street. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 


SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, 
Steinway Hall, W. M. Salter, Lecturer. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indi- 
ana Avenue and 21st Street, E.G. Hirsch, 
Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE SOUL (Spiritualist), 
Masonic Temple. Mrs.Cora L, V. Rich- 
mond, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin Streets. Je Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


St. PaAuL’s CuHurRCH (Universalist), 
Prairie Avenue and 28th Street. A, Jf. 
Canfield, Minister. 


ALL SouLts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevardand Langley Avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


IsAIAH TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE. ~ UNIVERSALIST 
CuHurRCH, Stewart Avenue and 6sth 
Street. R, A, White, Minister. 


Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. 
Rey. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 


corner of Michigan Avenue and 23d 
Street. W.W. Fenn, Minister. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner 
Fifty-seventh Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches 
each Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 
Robey Street, T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


PEOPLE’S CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas and Frank B. 
Vrooman, Ministers, 


LIBERAL BooK ROOMS OF THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities, 175 Dear- 
born Street, room 93. Open daily. 


RypER MEMoRIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street, 
Sunday services 11 A.M, and 8 P.M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 A.M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 p.m. Devotional 
Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 p.m. Rey. 
Frederick W. Miller, Minister; residence, 
The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 
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TO THEM ee 
LAKE ey Rap ty RESORTS 


LAK 


HE EAST 


PR “TOURIST T ICKETS: 


TH E CHA 


SHORE |. 


K a SOVTHERN Ry. 


e SEvO FOR Boon OF SYMMNER“TOYRE* 


Lim 
A.J: a 


Gaveaane, Oo. 


Bs Ge Pm 
CunIcAGco. 


For all expert Dental 
Operations 
call on 


Dr. J. E. Low 


Inventor of 
Crown and Bridge 


Work. 
(Specialist) 
The best work 


at reasonable prices is 
always the cheapest. 


Room 615, First National 
Bank Bldg. 


164 Dearborn Street 


Established 1865. 


ILLINOIS So UENTRAL 


Runs Two Naee/ Vestibuled Trains Daily 


ane Ge 
AYLIGHT US PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Oars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
Cars. See that your ticket between Chicago and 


ing 
St. Louis Read v rT ‘ 
Tt Con beeen gllingis Central Railroad 


A. H- HANSON, G.P. A Til Cont Reh. Ohivago, IL. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE > 


SAPOLIO 


—— ee, 


FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


—_—————— 


Of this book one Bidiich revisws reviewer says: 


* Thovgh a book of only 211 pages, iz 77 vere 
is food for the mind, adapted to ev ery phase o 
human thought.” 


Another reviewer says: 


‘* We heartily and confidently commend this 
book promotes a bold, comprehensive, ~ gohege 
ative C ristianity of a thoroughly practical and 


social nature.’ PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
Swedenborg Publishing Association, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 


“Bia Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL ”’ 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


‘“SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED” 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Mer. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


wii NM. 


Winsor Cereal Coffee 
Result; Sound meat 


THE McMULLEN-WINSOR COFFEE 
139 Lake Street, Ghica 


I have a fine new 
$150.00 


Organ 
For Sale... 


Suitable for church or lodge-room, First- 
class in every respect, and at one-half 
the regular retail price. 


Address ALFRED C. CLARK, 
185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


